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Views on 


OW is the time for cities to establish 

a clear and definite policy on vet- 

erans’ preference in municipal em- 
ployment; the task will be considerably 
more difficult later when the pace of de- 
mobilization increases and war industry 
employees also are thrown on the labor mar- 
ket. This advance planning concerns the 
reinstatement of former employees on mili- 
tary leave, the form of preference allowed 
to veterans who seek to enter the municipal 
service, and the facilitation of veteran re- 
habilitation and retraining. The policy 
adopted should be designed to deal fairly 
with demobilized veterans and at the same 
time serve ‘“‘the public interest” which is 
the maintenance of a staff competent to per- 
form effectively the various municipal serv- 
ices. The administration of the _ policy 
adopted should be directed toward securing 
the best from a great reservoir of fine talent. 

Cities with modern personnel systems will 
be in the most favorable position in the 
competition for the best talent among re- 
turning war veterans. Such cities will have 
a positive recruitment procedure, exercise 
greater care in placement, follow a_ better 
induction process, give counseling service, 
and provide formal in-service training pro- 
grams. Moreover, cities with good personnel 
programs will not close the doors to non- 
veteran employment, will maintain high en- 
trance standards, and will confine veterans’ 
preference to entrance examinations. 

In determining local policy on veterans’ 
preference it may be desirable to set up an 
advisory committee to survey current and 
postwar problems of returning city em- 
ployees and other veterans. One large city 
which has set up such a committee invited 
veterans’ organizations to nominate as mem- 
bers of the committee city employees who 
were also veterans to insure a full exchange 
of opinion and joint consideration of future 


the News 


policy. Good suggestions that will serve as 
a guide in determining local policy on vet- 
erans’ preference are set forth in two pub- 
lications recently issued by the Civil Service 
Assembly (see p. 285). 


HILE a federal agency is making an- 

other survey of local postwar public 
works projects (p. 271) four states are pro- 
viding financial assistance to cities for the 
preparation of plans and specifications for 
public works (p. 273). @ Municipal em- 
ployees can often suggest ways of improving 
municipal services that result in better em- 
ployee morale and reduced costs (p. 275). 
@ The in-service training program for su- 
pervisory personnel in Flint, Michigan, indi- 
cates that there is a training job to be done 
at the management level (p. 272). @ New 
and positive approaches to juvenile problems 
are indicated in the plans of the youth com- 
mission serving four Chicago suburbs (p. 
277), in the training in social work for 
police officers in Boston (p. 280) and Cleve- 
land (p. 277), and in the juvenile bureau in 
Baltimore (p. 283). @ Tent fires like the 
circus tent holocaust at Hartford can be 
prevented in cities that will adopt and en- 
force regulations that are readily available 
(p. 278). @ A notable example of coopera- 
tive planning is found in Oregon where sev- 
eral state agencies are assisting cities with 
sewage disposal problems (p. 279). @ Mon- 
uments, arches, and statues will not be 
popular as municipal war memorials; the 
trend is definitely toward useful public build- 
ings and facilities such as community cen- 
ters, auditoriums, and hospitals (p. 274). 
@ The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in a recent publication points to the 
need for modernizing building codes “to en- 
courage private enterprise and private cap- 
ital to assume leadership in postwar building 
construction activities” (p. 286). 
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Local Government Fiscal Policies 


A statement adopted by the executive board of the Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association on August 26, 1944. 


OCAL governments are planning their 
fiscal policies so that their communities 
may prosper in the years after the war. 

The localities which wish to preserve the 
value of private property and render the 
greatest possible service to the citizens not 
only must plan for the future but they must 
also at the same time administer their cur- 
rent financial affairs properly. Although the 
Association’s executive board has issued two 
previous statements on wartime policies for 
municipal finance it believes a third state- 
ment of objectives is desirable at this time 
because of the shifting emphasis and the 
changing problems. 

The most effective postwar plans consist 
primarily of present efforts to reduce local 
debts, establish cash reserves, strengthen 
administrative organizations, and survey 
community needs. Such action now to 
strengthen financial practices and financial 
condition is more important than indefinite 
plans for the future. The kind of things 
which any local government will be able to 
do in the postwar period will be determined 
largely by the manner in which the local 
government carries on its financial affairs 
now. Long-term over-all financial planning, 
including zoning and physical planning, will 
contribute toward keeping communities in 
good fiscal health. At the close of the war 
even though there is no general depression 
there will be an extended period in which 
the financial markets will be upset. Munici- 
palities therefore need to make such invest- 
ments, keep such reserves of cash and credit, 
and control their indebtedness so that they 
will neither suffer financial loss nor be forced 
to postpone the carrying out of a postwar 
program. 


A PROGRAM FOR ACTION 
FEDERAL MATTERS 


1. The proposed amendment to the fed- 
eral constitution to prohibit federal tax rates 


exceeding 25 per cent should be defeated, 
The limitation threatens the very existence 
of the national government. Its adoption 
would result in fiscal chaos. The war-created 
national debt would be difficult or impos- 
sible to pay, and intensive tax competition 
among states would result. 

2. Steps should be taken now to create 
some federal agency for the primary pur- 
pose of advising Congress on federal, state, 
and local fiscal relations. The same agency 
should be used to co-ordinate the many fed- 
eral grants-in-aid and shared taxes already 
in effect, as well as those under considera- 
tion. 

3. The federal Congress has before it at 
various times scores. of bills proposing 
grants-in-aid to the states for many pur- 
poses. Each of these bills is considered with- 
out reference to the other, without reference 
to the aggregate of the amount involved, and 
without consideration of the effect of such 
grants on the states and local governments. 
All of the regular grants-in-aid, as well as 
all the special grants being considered at 
any one time should be viewed as part of 
one related program. 

4. In the postwar period some federal 
agency may appropriately be empowered to 
make loans to local governments which have 
economically sound projects but cannot se- 
cure loans elsewhere on reasonable terms. 

5. Congress is urged to pass legislation 
immediately with respect to payments in 
lieu of taxes on federally owned real estate. 
Except for public housing and those prop- 
erties which are used for general and tradi- 
tional government purposes, such as post 
offices, court houses, and jails, the federal 
properties should pay taxes the same as 
private property unless the federal use of 
the property imposes such a burden that 
greater payments are warranted; and in no 
case should the federal government pay less 
than the land was paying before it was ac- 
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quired by the federal government. Where 
large blocks of land are taken and the local 
government in which the property is located 
has debts outstanding which would normally 
be paid by taxing such property, a propor- 
tionate share of the debt should be paid by 
the federal government and placed in trust 
to be used solely for that purpose. 


6. Municipal public housing may be 
greatly expanded after the war through fed- 
eral and state subsidies. In this case the 
local share should be considered as a social 
charge and should not be paid from real 
estate taxes. The present policy of tax ex- 
emption on low cost housing places the 
resulting local subsidy on the other real 
estate taxpayers. 


7. The federal surplus war property and 
the federal surplus war real estate both 
affect local governments. The real estate and 
industrial plants should be sold in consulta- 
tion with local authorities in order that the 
local communities may have the highest pos- 
sible employment and the least possible dis- 
location of labor. In the disposal of surplus 
war property and commodities local govern- 
ments should have first preference in obtain- 
ing articles which they can use to advantage 
and distribution should be made so that sur- 
plus war materials will be available to small 
units of government. 


STATE MATTERS 


1. State constitutions should be modern- 
ized. Revenue sections of the constitutions 
should permit legislative determination of 
revenue sources. Constitutions should per- 
mit the classification of property for taxa- 
tion. The earmarking of specific revenues 
for special state purposes should be elimi- 
nated. As far as possible the states should 
be encouraged to abandon the real estate 
property tax to the localities. If present con- 
stitutions make annexation or combination 
of units too difficult such provisions should 
be amended to facilitate annexations and 
combinations of units. State grants-in-aid 
should encourage the creation of economic 
units of government instead of perpetuating 
large numbers of small dependent units. 


2. State grants-in-aid and state shared 


taxes present one important way for relief 
of the local revenue situation. The grants 
should be made for broad purposes instead 
of very narrow activities. Where the state 
shares a tax with the municipality it should 
be shared because the locality has a right to 
a share of the tax and it should not be given 
merely as a dole or a privilege. Stimulating 
grants for narrow activities tend to distort 
the service structures of the local govern- 
ments. The narrower the purpose of the 
grant the greater the distortion. Grants 
should, therefore, be made for broad pur- 
poses. If any state makes a large number 
of grants or shares many taxes with its 
localities, then the grants and shared taxes 
for all purposes should be considered as a 
unit, whether the grants are made for 
schools, health, libraries, roads or any other 
public purpose. 

3. Each state should have a bureau of 
municipal affairs through which the local 
governments can obtain information and 
through which they can present their needs 
for legislation or administrative action. Such 
state agencies would be comparable to the 
departments of municipal affairs now found 
in all of the Canadian provinces. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


1. The general policies previously out- 
lined should be carried out by municipali- 
ties, namely: (a) debt should be reduced 
and a pay-as-you-go basis continued until 
postwar needs make borrowing the only 
alternative; (b) tax anticipation and short 
term bank loans should be eliminated; (c) 
municipalities should establish reserves of 
cash and of credit for postwar uses; and 
(d) these reserves should be protected and 
held until their use will make the greatest 
contribution to the community and the na- 
tion. : 

2. A study of community needs and com- 
munity resources should be the basis for 
postwar community planning. All the needs 
of the community should be considered be- 
fore specific public works are selected for 
intensive planning. Unless local public 
works are built around a master plan based 
on community needs and resources, the 
spending of large sums of money may do 
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more harm than good and may prevent in- 
stead of help the redevelopment of the com- 
munity. Each locality should have broad 
plans embracing all community needs, fol- 
lowed by plans in the blueprint stage for 
the improvements most vitally needed at the 
end of the war. Municipalities should con- 
sider their ability to pay the operating and 
maintenance costs of any new capital im- 
provements they construct. 

3. Excessive construction of public im- 
provements in suburban and outlying areas 
through special assessments led to the finan- 
cial collapse of many local governments in 
previous periods of prosperity. There is 
danger of such expansion again in connection 
with a large-scale private housing develop- 
ment after the war. Local governments 
should protect themselves from such over- 
development by studying each proposed im- 
provement to determine its necessity, its 
propriety, and the probability of payment. 
Zoning laws should be available to permit 
cities to control development outside cor- 
porate limits. The state itself should exer- 
cise control of subdivision development in 
other unincorporated areas and it should 
establish minimum housing standards. Un- 
less there is co-ordinated supervision of 
building and the platting of land inside and 
outside the cities there tends to be an un- 
desirable development in the suburban areas 
which later becomes the financial and phys- 
ical problem of the central municipality and 
not of the state or the unincorporated areas. 

4. Each locality should be permitted to 
combine its funds and its tax levies so that 
all general activities can be financed through 
a single general fund. A large number of 
separate tax levies complicates accounting, 
increases the likelihood of protecting special 
interests and tends to increase the over-all 
tax levy. Earmarking by either the state or 
the local governments leads to favoritism, 


distortion of services, and inflexible pro- 
grams. 

5. Local governments should share more 
fully in certain state collected revenues and 
the share should come to them as a right and 
not as a privilege. Specifically, the local 
governments should share more greatly in 
the revenues derived from the automobile 
since the municipalities to date have been 
forced to service the automobile from the 
local property tax without sharing substan- 
tially in the great volume of revenues de- 
rived from motor vehicle users. 

6. Municipalities are building up reserves 
of cash and investments. The investments 
need to be made in such a way that they 
will be available without loss of principal. 
Long-term securities should not be _ pur- 
chased where the money may be needed in 
a short time. Short-term investments at low 
interest rates may be more profitable than 
long-term investments at seemingly high 
rates. Long-term investments, however, can 
be purchased for sinking funds where the 
assets of the sinking fund will not be needed 
until the maturity date of the investments. 

7. Interest rates are low. Many munici- 
palities have bonds which can be called for 
payment or called for refunding. A small 
number of municipalities have not yet placed 
their debts in order through refunding. Since 
the future of the money market immediately 
following the war will be uncertain, those 
communities which want to place their house 
in order by refunding through cash or ex- 
change of securities should see that the pro- 
grams are completed at the earliest possible 
date. 

8. Forty-one state legislatures will be in 
regular session early in 1945. Local govern- 
ments should review their financial needs 
now and draft legislation to repeal laws 
that are harmful and enact those which are 
helpful. 
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IX. Postwar Planning for Police Administration 


By J. M. LEONARD* 


Director of Research, Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research 


Most cities can make more effective use of automotive and radio 
equipment, reduce or eliminate district stations, and adopt other 
methods that emphasize preventive rather than suppressive police work. 


OLICE administration has changed 
radically since the last war. The auto- 
mobile first changed the crime pattern 
and in turn changed the police attack on 
crime. This all occurred slightly before 
World War I although the police were not 
fully cognizant of the change until after the 
war's end. Later, around 1925, the perfec- 
tion of the automobile radio with fixed tun- 
ing resulted in a second drastic change in 
methods of crime control. The 20-odd years 
since the introduction to police work of 
these two inventions should be sufficient 
completely to adapt them to police work, 
but many police departments are still seek- 
ing a formula by which the new can be 
grafted onto the old without abandoning any 
of the former methods of handling crime. 
Police automotive and radio equipment 
were sold to municipalities on the assump- 
tion that the cost would be absorbed by re- 
duced manpower. But this did not occur; 
police departments have constantly in- 
creased in manpower, the larger cities in- 
creasing their police budget about 50 per 
cent and the smaller cities by approximately 
25 per cent in the past 20 years. A portion 
of this growth is due to population increase, 
a portion to the stepped-up traffic programs, 
but the larger part is due to the ease with 
with which tax moneys can be secured for 
the police function. The public is usually 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Leonard has been on the 
staff of the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search since 1924 and for the past 10 years has 
taught in the department of government at Wayne 
University. He has made surveys of police admin- 
istration in many cities including Atlantic City and 
Passaic, New Jersey; Detroit and Flint, Michigan; 
Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio; Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; and in many smaller cities. 

This is the ninth of a series of articles on post- 
war planning for municipal facilities and services. 
The article next month will deal with health ad- 
ministration. 


willing to support any program which is said 
to give them better health or safety. Police 
departments are inherently conservative and 
give little more than lip service to the newer 
enforcement concepts. 


PRECINCT STATIONS 


The radio and auto patrol have made 
possible a drastic reduction in the number 
of precinct stations. Moreover, practically 
all complaints are received by telephone. 
The police on the streets rather than those 
with inside assignments reduce the crime ex- 
perience most effectively. But most police 
systems still have a precinct layout conform- 
ing to the limitations of the pre-radio-auto 
patrol era. In the 16 largest cities the num- 
ber of precincts range from five in Cleve- 
land to 87 in New York City. The average 
population per precinct in these cities is 
77,900 (1940 census) with a range from 
33,900 per precinct in Buffalo to 175,700 
in Cleveland and a median from 50,000 to 
75,000 population. Cleveland and Minneap- 
olis with five precinct stations each are the 
lowest. Six of the 16 cities have less than 
10 stations. 

Cleveland is outstanding in reducing 16 
precincts to five in 1940. St. Louis consoli- 
dated 16 precincts to 12 in 1939, the same 
year that Los Angeles eliminated two pre- 
cincts and is now considering a further re- 
duction. Cities like Columbus, Ohio, with 
306,000 population, and St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, with 288,000, operate with but a single 
station. Toledo, Ohio, with 282,000 popula- 
tion has two stations but readily admits the 
need of only one. 

It is logical to believe that a modern 
police department can operate on the basis 
of 250,000 to 300,000 population to the 
precinct although local conditions might in 
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some cases call for a different ratio. This 
means an increase of three-and-one-half to 
four times the present average population 
per precinct station. The advantage of this 
higher ratio is the increased effectiveness of 
the patrol force. A precinct station utilizes 
the services of from seven to 25 or more 
police officers. Every station in excess of the 
minimum requirement depletes the effective 
strength of the department. 

Such precinct stations as a city may need 
should be only modest affairs for the limited 
service which is imposed upon them. Little 
attention has been given to station design 
but Chicago has developed a unique type, 
modest in cost and utilitarian in develop- 
ment, fitting on a 50 x 125 foot lot and 
costing about $40,000. Precinct stations are 
only sub-administrative buildings for areas 
of limited scope in the attack on crime. 
Prisoners picked up in a precinct area can 
be cleared to the headquarters jail several 
times during a 24-hour period. The captain 
or inspector in charge of the precinct needs 
only a small office. A main requirement is 
a pistol range because many police officers 
are none too enthusiastic in keeping up 
revolver practice. 

The larger municipalities could well con- 
sider a new approach through using police 
administrative areas. The principal police 
station would be apportioned on a basis of 
about one to each 600,000 or more popula- 
tion, and the sub-precinct stations on the 
basis of 200,000 to 300,000 population de- 
pending on the economic development. The 
sub-precincts would operate as a _ con- 
venience to the public and for the minor 
duties in connection with the general patrol 
function which should be kept close to the 
people. Prisoners and major problems would 
be handled at the main station. The sub- 
precinct stations could be located in rented 
store buildings or in small inexpensive build- 
ings constructed for police use. The per- 
sonnel in the sub-precinct would be kept to 
a minimum. 

Another possible development, suggested 
for cities of fairly large area with 500,000 
or more population, is the utilization of sub- 
city halls to house welfare and health offices, 
tax and finance branches, garages for stor- 
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age and minor auto repairs and similar 
services. Included also would be a police 
station (or sub-station) and perhaps a fire 
station. Although no city has yet embarked 
on any such program there is much to com- 
mend it. 


INCREASING EFFECTIVE STRENGTH 


There are a number of other ways of in- 
creasing the effective police strength without 
adding to the manpower. For instance, when 
changing the platoon it is not necessary for 
patrolmen to report to the station and thus 
leave much of the city uncovered from 30 
minutes to an hour. The officers can meet 
at some convenient point (often a fire 
house) in the area, and one pair of officers 
step out of the car as the men on the new 
platoon step in. Under this plan the new 
platoon receives mimeographed instead of 
oral instructions and reports are deposited 
at some convenient spot to be picked up 
by the sergeant or a specially assigned pa- 
trolman or mail handler. The routine can 
be worked out so that no spot in the city 
will ever be uncovered, and the patrol car is 
always in service except when refueling. 

The ideal police strength has never been 
determined. The present number varies from 
less than. one to over three police employees 
per 1,000 population. The crime problem 
does not vary to this extent. Some cities 
with a large complement of men are oper- 
ated on a quasi-political basis while others 
have had additional duties which require an 
expanded personnel. The police force of a 
city must be geared to the normal amount 
of police business as measured from past 
records; a police department cannot be or- 
ganized to meet every eventuality. Emer- 
gencies can best be handled by making ar- 
rangements for calling outside forces. 

While it is impossible to be categorical 
there is every reason to believe that for the 
strictly police duties practically any large 
American city can operate on a ratio rang- 
ing from 1.5 to 2.0 police employees per 
1,000 population. Departments smaller than 
this usually are not fully covering the police 
problem—departments larger are either han- 
dling a number of non-police functions oF 
are engaged in numberless so-called “cour- 
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tesy” or “good will” assignments. But police 
officers should be confined to handling police 
problems and should not be assigned to act 
as guards, escorts for funerals and similar 
affairs, private chauffeurs, court attendants, 
dog pound custodians, traffic light mainte- 
nance, and so on through a lengthy list of 
miscellaneous duties only remotely related 
to the principal job of preserving the peace. 
Another way of increasing effective police 
strength is through the use of civilian clerks 
and female employees for many of the es- 
sential extracurricular activities. Invariably, 
the cities with the larger ratios of police 
per 1,000 population have the largest num- 
ber of miscellaneous duties. 

There is no excuse for over-manning be- 
cause of politics. This is not only an ex- 
pensive method of paying political debts but 
it is discouraging to a police chief who is 
eager to give full protection to the public. 


RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING 


Police civil service systems that are only 
a name for a method of hiring and firing 
should be replaced by a modern merit sys- 
tem. Entrance examinations should be ad- 
justed to the job in hand and evaluated in 
terms of the capacity of candidates to as- 
sume police duties. While an educational 
requirement equivalent to graduation from 
high school is usually considered essential, 
this has yet to be proved in practice. A 
knowledge of the social causes of crime is 
far more important than abstract intelli- 
gence. The main factor today, in those de- 
partments which are considered more en- 
lightened, is the requirement that the candi- 
date for police work possess ability to pass 
a mental alertness test. Far more work must 
be done in this direction. 

Fundamental training in all aspects of 
police work is essential but few departments 
have adopted a comprehensive program. A 
good postwar project in many cities would be 
the inauguration of a training program for 
new recruits and continuous in-service train- 
ing for all members of the force. The police 
training program should be one of the major 
divisions of the department. There is still 
a question as to whether police instruction 
should be placed in the hands of an ex- 
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perienced teacher or an experienced police 
officer. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POLICE FORCE 


A postwar problem that many cities 
should tackle is the proper distribution of 
the police force. Unfortunately in most 
cities the assignment sheet is carried over 
from year to year without major change on 
the basis that there is little or no change in 
the crime pattern. But this is seldom true; 
the assignment schedule should be prepared 
in accordance with the greatest hazard areas 
which are shown principally by a study of 
Part I crimes known to the police. It is 
possible to adjust schedules so that the 
police are busy at all times. 

Balanced schedules (the same number of 
men assigned each of three platoons) are 
neither economical nor adequate. Serious 
crime occurs at greatest intensity in the 
early evening, dropping off toward midnight, 
to reach its lowest point about 8:00 to 10:00 
A.M. Usually the adjustment of the assign- 
ment sheet so that the daylight platoon is 
relatively light, while the evening platoon 
is heavy, will aid greatly in reducing crime. 
While assignment sheets can be planned 
from a study of crimes known to the police, 
the actual operation of the schedule de- 
pends upon trial-and-error adjustments. 

Most police departments work on a three 
platoon basis, and usually each platoon is 
of equal numerical strength. This has the 
single advantage of lessening officer com- 
plaints because of evening and night assign- 
ments but it does not fit the crime pattern. 
Frequently a fourth and even a fifth platoon 
is added to the customary three in order to 
strengthen the enforcement program. These 
extra platoons usually are imposed so the 
maximum strength is on duty between 6:00 
and 10:00 p.m. : 

The use of five platoons is to make the 
assigning easy—the platoons being made of 
about equal strength. One is assigned for 
the daylight platoon, two for the early eve- 
ning, one to come on duty about 6:00 or 
7:00 p.m., and the fifth to take over the 
early morning platoon. Daylight saving 
plans have an effect on the crime pattern 
and schedules should be adjusted according- 
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ly. Usually platoons start with the first day- 
light tour at 7:00 a.m. but in some cities 
this hour may be moved up to 9:00 or 
10:00 a.m. to bring the enforcement in bet- 
ter coincidence with the crime pattern. 

Is the automobile a substitute for the foot 
patrol? The fact that the average Amer- 
ican city still has about one-third of its 
total strength on foot patrol indicates that 
the auto has not yet modified the time- 
honored foot patrol system. But all studies 
indicate that with minor exceptions the auto 
patrol properly organized and _ technically 
adjusted to the area is a better and more 
economical method of policing. Foot patrol 
is still needed in areas where sight of a 
uniform is an excellent crime depressant— 
areas where pool rooms, saloons, and similar 
places of amusement cater to a low-class 
clientele. But such areas are fortunately 
few in number and usually compact in area. 

The automotive patrol has been worked 
effectively in only a few police departments. 
Usually the idea is to put as many miles on 
a car as possible, answering only radio calls 
or handling such disturbances which come 
within the scope of the car. The radio- 
directed automobile is considered the mod- 
ern development of the older ‘minute car,” 
parked outside of a precinct station ready 
to dash away in answer to a telephoned 
request for help. In the comparatively few 
cities where police cars are used as motor- 
ized foot patrol, the officer rides from one 
potential crime area, leaves the car, inspects 
crime hazards on foot, and then rides to 
the next area to repeat the same routine. 
But this technique has never been widely 
adopted because many police chiefs still con- 
sider automotive patrol an adjunct and not 
a substitute for foot patrol. 

The perennial argument of one or two (or 
more) men to a car still goes merrily on, 
each police chief being positive that his 
methods are best. The uniform use of two 
men to a car throughout the city is wasteful 
of manpower. Ultimately police departments 
will work out methods of automotive patrol 
where one man in a car is universally satis- 
factory. For the immediate present, how- 
ever, the development will probably be a 
combination of one- and two-man cars; the 
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two-man vehicles taking the heaviest crime 
areas, or the get-away thoroughfares with 
the remainder of the city patroled by one- 
man cars. It may also prove to be desirable 
to use two-man cars in the peak period of 
6:00 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. Probably 80 per 
cent of the city area needs only one-man 
car operation. 

The war experience with radio communi- 
cation will undoubtedly give considerable 
impetus to better dispatching through use 
of the two-way radio. Frequency modula- 
tion will undoubtedly be widely used be- 
cause of its many advantages for police 
work. But the new should not be added to 
the old equipment; police call boxes on 
street corners are not the chief means of 
communication and can be depended upon 
less and less for proper dispatching. 


DETECTIVE DIVISION 


The detective bureau offers an excellent 
illustration of the fallacy of the two-man 
car operation. The routine assignment of 
two detectives to each case is neither effi- 
cient nor good administration. The investi- 
gation of felonies and the arrest of the crim- 
inal is not in the majority of cases a hazard- 
ous job. The vast majority of cases can be 
handled by a single detective, and when 
more serious criminals are to be picked up, 
or an involved case is being investigated, 
several detectives can be assigned. 

The detective force usually absorbs from 
11 to 12 per cent of the total police per- 
sonnel. If the detectives are organized for 
assignment on the requirements for the in- 


dividual case—the majority being one-man 


cases—then there is every reason why this 
percentage should be reduced to 7 or 8 
per cent which would result both in better 
clearance and reduced manpower. This can 
be done by grouping some of the officers 
into a few categories of crime types rather 
than setting up a variety of permanent as- 
signments for a large number of specialized 
crimes. Moreover, some detectives can spe- 
cialize in two or more assignments. The 
work load of detectives should be equalized 
to prevent some officers from becoming 
drones and others frustrated because of 
being assigned more work than they can 
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possibly handle. Most detectives can be 
placed on “general assignments” to reduce 
specialization and to provide a more flexible 
organization. In this way detectives can do 
more work in preventing crime and not sim- 
ply await a felony in order to apprehend 
the culprit. 


TRAFFIC REGULATION 


Traffic regulation, usually requiring from 
12 to 15 per cent of the manpower, in many 
ways is the easiest function of the police 
as the department is not handling a crime- 
prone citizentry but rather a careless group 
of drivers. Traffic engineers now aid in 
the solution of this problem and most large 
cities have some type of accident prevention 
laboratory to give various psychological and 
psychiatric tests to find out why certain peo- 
ple are accident prone. The great enigma 
of traffic regulation is how police techniques 
for handling criminals can be modified to 
handle traffic violators who usually are only 
thoughtless or a bit careless. They con- 
stitute a class of law violators quite different 
from any other group handled by the police. 
Traffic engineering, enforcement, and educa- 
tion must be synthesized into a comprehen- 
sive program to be workable. 

Motorcycle regulation of traffic, which is 
almost universal, has many shortcomings. 
Too many traffic lights confuse rather than 
expedite traffic flow. Severity of enforce- 
ment is resented by the public and under 
the democratic system defeats the purpose. 
The problem has not become so gruesome 
that the public is willing to exclude the ac- 
cident-prone driver from the streets although 
this probably would be a most effective way 
to clear up the situation. 

School traffic regulation by police officers 
has a large public appeal but it is usually 
at the expense of more intensive control of 
the larger crime problem. School traffic re- 
quires the services of police for about four 
to five hours during the day and thus re- 
moves such officers from other useful work. 
It is too expensive to pay full salary to a 
police officer to wave children across the 
Street, and yet the public answers that argu- 
ment with the statement that it is cheap in 
Proportion to a child’s life. 
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But there are many substitutes for full- 
time policemen on school traffic. School boy 
patrols have proved effective. Traffic lights 
are far cheaper than police officers. Even 
underpasses are possibilities, although very 
expensive and produce problems of their 
own. Considerable experimenting is now 
being done with paid part-time school traffic 
attendants—men and women who will super- 
vise children over the crossings at specified 
times during the day. They may be elderly 
and incapacitated for other work but are 
effective for this duty. Even high school 
boys and girls are being used successfully 
for this work for a small stipend. In fact 
the problem is really not a police problem 
at all, but one for school boards to handle. 
School janitors and other school employees 
can take over such duties with a minimum 
of expense to the city. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROBLEMS 


Other fields in which police departments 
should make plans to do more effective work 
after the war are crime prevention and pub- 
lic relations. American police have done 
little or nothing on the social side of their 
work although a start is being made with 
various plans for preventing and dealing 
with juvenile delinquency. It is here that 
women police can make an important con- 
tribution. There are not many women police 
because most departments have been reluc- 
tant to employ women. Their work must 
be defined and more carefully developed 
than in the past. Most departments need 
both men and women who have special 
training and interest in the largest problem 
now facing the police of every city—that of 
diverting the younger citizens from graduate 
work in penal institutions. 


The most obvious solution of juvenile de- 
linquency is to prevent crime by removing 
the cause. Stores are so operated that lar- 
ceny is easily possible. Store owners willing 
to purchase pilfered articles are a menace. 
The absence of recreational facilities forces 
outlets for juvenile energy into anti-social 
channels. But an even larger field of delin- 
quency are the school children who indicate 
great precocity in fields frowned upon by 
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the law. Institutional treatment usually de- 
feats the purpose. 

Most police departments could greatly im- 
prove their methods in handling the crime 
problem by undertaking some research in- 
stead of using trial-and-error methods. Any 
fair-sized department should have a research 
department of two or three men to study 
better methods of handling various prob- 
lems. Such a research bureau would make 
rich returns. 

A good records system also is essential, 
not only in connection with research work, 
but also in the administration of the depart- 
ment. Honest records, carefully kept and 
properly keyed, can give an index of the 
crime experience. There is a norm in 
every city of the amount of crime to 
be expected. It is possible to reduce this 
norm to minimal proportions but the public 
reaction would probably be too severe. The 
art of public opinion testing has progressed 
sufficiently so that the larger department 
could afford the experiment of gauging the 
enforcement program to the public’s accept- 
ance. Too many excellent police administra- 
tors fail just because their efforts to improve 
police work have not been accepted by the 
people. 

Police departments have been too intro- 
verted, fondly believing their work is dif- 
ferent. The result is an unwillingness to 
court public understanding—all they want is 
constant praise for individual or group work. 
The first approach to improving public rela- 
tions is better personnel and a recasting of 
the entire professional thought of the police 
in viewing their job. Rightfully the police 
are the friends (or should be) of all citizens 
who make organized government possible. 
The fact that they are more often labeled 
“dumb cops” is an arraignment of their 


failure to recognize the importance of good 
public relations. 

The second step is better understanding, 
which must be founded upon an entirely 
different basis than in the past. Police work 
is discouraging to the officers because much 
of it must necessarily be suppressive. But 
the majority of citizens are frankly ignorant 
of the efforts in their behalf—gauging the 
entire police effort in the manner in which 
some trivial complaint has been bungled. 
Police should not bungle any assignment, 
but likewise a single example is insufficient 
to condemn an important function of goy- 
ernment. This field of improving the pub- 
lic’s esteem is almost unchartered territory. 
It does not need a showman or a higher 
bracket for police officers’ wages—it needs 
continual study and better handling of the 
trivial contacts between the police and the 
public. 

There have been many forward steps in 
police work in the past 25 years but the 
progress in the next 10 years should be much 
more rapid. Experience and intelligence al- 
ready on tap in most departments can do 
the job; it remains only to be used more 
intensively both within and outside the de- 
partment. Municipal officials, instead of 
planning to fill “vacancies” and build up a 
still larger police department after the war, 
should make certain first that the depart- 
ment is making full use of automotive and 
radio equipment, has eliminated or reduced 
the number of precinct stations and special 
good will assignments, has placed most of 
the detectives on general assignment, and 
has installed a comprehensive in-service 
training program. Police work can be con- 
structive and dynamic in the field of pre- 
vention and eradication of hazards and thus 
make “suppressive” work less necessary. 
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Financial Administration in Small Cities 


By WILLIAM H. SHERMAN* 
Staff Member, Public Administration Service, Chicago 


A brief review of some financial procedures that may be 
applicable in municipalities of less than 10,000 population. 


CCURATE and complete financial 

records are as essential to efficient 

management in the small as in the 
large municipality. The finance officer in 
each of the several thousand incorporated 
places in the United States of less than 
10,000 generally has many other duties to 
perform.’ Whoever the finance officer may 
be—the city manager, city clerk, finance 
director, city auditor, or accountant—he 
must adapt to his own task the best prin- 
ciples and procedures that enable him to do 
his work efficiently with a minimum of time 
and effort. 

The best job in financial administration 
is being done in cities where the finance 
officer is willing (1) to learn the accepted 
principles and practices of financial admin- 
istration, and (2) to apply these principles 
to his particular situation. Contrary to an 
apparently widespread belief this applica- 
tion need not involve any accounting leger- 
demain. In this brief article it is possible 
to set forth only a few specific suggestions 
with regard to the administration of finan- 
cial activities in small cities, grouped under 
the headings of accounting, assessing, budg- 
eting, treasury management, auditing, pur- 
chasing, debt administration, and reporting. 

Accounting. The accounting system will 
serve its proper function only if the finance 
officer remembers that the primary purpose 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Sherman, who holds a mas- 
ter’s degree in public administration from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, was formerly city accountant 
of Albert Lea, Minnesota; field representative, 
League of Minnesota Municipalities, for two years; 
supervisor of municipal accounting, state public 
examiner’s office, state of Minnesota, for four years; 
and has been in his present position since the spring 
of 1943. 

"According to the 1940 federal census, there are 
10,083 incorporated places of less than 1,000 popu- 
lation, 3,205 between 1,000 and 2,500, 1,422 be- 
psn 2,500 and 5,000, and 965 between 5,000 and 


of record keeping is (1) to furnish informa- 
tion which can be used both in preparing the 
budget and in preparing financial state- 
ments, and (2) to control adequately the 
financial transactions of the city. An ac- 
counting system based on double entry 
principles with both revenues and expendi- 
tures accounted for on the accrual basis is the 
best solution. However, the finance officer 
in the small city with some modifications 
and additions can accomplish a great deal 
with a comparatively simple system of cash 
receipts and disbursements. 

The accounting for receipts and disburse- 
ments can be based on the classification rec- 
ommended by the National Committee on 
Municipal Accounting. Receipts should be 
classified by source, and expenditures by or- 
ganization unit, activity, and object. Since 
the formal departmental organization in a 
small city is not as important for account- 
ing and budget purposes as it is in the large 
city, the activity classification for disburse- 
ments is very important since it is often the 
basis, along with the object classification, 
on which the budget is prepared and appro- 
priations made by the city council. 


The primary basis of account classifica- 
tion is by funds, and separate classifications 
of receipt and disbursement accounts should 
be set up for each fund. The number of 
funds should be as small as possible and 
each fund should be treated as a separate 
entity with no intermingling of the financial 
transactions of different funds. For example, 
the transactions of a utility fund, such as a 
water or light fund, should not be included 
in the general fund of the municipality. 
The account titles for receipts and disburse- 
ments within each fund can be used directly 
for the budget and financial reports. 

The finance officer in the small city 
should keep some memorandum records of 
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what each fund owns, such as cash, taxes 
receivable, and so forth, and what each fund 
owes, such as notes or accounts payable 
and purchase orders outstanding. He should 
also keep separate records of general fixed 
assets and general bonded debt which 
should never be shown as assets or liabil- 
ities of any fund. Sufficiently detailed rec- 
ords of both property and debt should be 
maintained so that adequate control of each 
is a matter of routine. 

It is desirable to keep some simple cost 
records to aid in budget preparation and 
control. Cost figures are useful in deter- 
mining the charges to be made for certain 
services, whether the city should own or rent 
equipment, and whether work is being per- 
formed efficiently. All elements of cost 
should be considered—labor, material and 
supplies, use of plant and equipment includ- 
ing depreciation, overhead (which may in- 
clude supervisory salaries and wages), small 
tool and supplies expense, and insurance 
(workmen’s compensation) charged on a 
labor hour or some other suitable basis. Unit 
costs should be developed for each activity. 

In a double entry accounting system the 
cost accounts should be tied in with the 
general records, and control accounts should 
be established in the general ledger. How- 
ever, even where the accounting system is 
not on a double entry basis, cost records 
can be kept with accuracy and usefulness if 
due care is exercised in their preparation. 

Assessing. The greatest difficulty in deter- 
mining the value and ownership of property 
for tax purposes generally arises where the 
assessment procedure is performed by an 
elected official who does the work within 
two or three months time and receives $2 
or $3 a day for his work. However, it may 
be possible in such instances for the mu- 
nicipal finance officer to persuade the asses- 
sor to adopt improved assessment practices. 
One approach is to bring the assessor and 
his records into the city hall and to provide, 
if legally possible, the ledger type of assess- 
ment roll and other modern assessment rec- 
ords. If the city collects its own taxes the 
finance officer can provide for complete co- 
operation between the offices of tax assess- 
ment and tax collection; the assessor may 
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also find the use of modern mechanical 
equipment worth more than its cost in pre- 
paring assessment rolls, extending taxes, and 
preparing tax bills and receipts. The finance 
officer can also see that the assessor works 
with other city departments in securing all 
possible information regarding property. The 
city attorney and the city engineer also can 
be of great assistance to the assessor, par- 
ticularly where the engineer administers the 
zoning and building codes. 

Budgeting. Budget preparation in any 
city consists of more than copying last 
year’s expenditures or a perfunctory filling 
in of amounts on a budget form. The basis 
for an adequate and intelligent budget is a 
good account classification for general ac- 
counts and a simple cost accounting system 
for major activities (probably of a public 
works nature). It should include all actiy- 
ities carried on by the municipality. Rey- 
enue and expediture estimates should be 
based on past experience as revealed by the 
accounts with proper allowance for any 
changes in operating policies. Expected 
losses through uncollected taxes and other 
receivables should be considered in making 
revenue estimates. Where possible the ex- 
penditure estimates should be based on def- 
inite work programs built up on a basis of 
cost experience. If it is estimated that a 
deficit will exist at the beginning of the next 
fiscal period provision for financing it should 
be made. 

After the budget is adopted by the council 
and appropriations made, continuous control 
should be exercised through the accounting 
system. One way to control expenditures is 
to require an approved purchase order as a 
prerequisite to the purchase of any goods or 
services except regular salaries and wages. 
The amount of each purchase order should 
be charged against the proper appropriation 
as an encumbrance at the time of issuance. 
No purchase order should become valid un- 
less the appropriation has an unencumbered 
balance available. The finance officer 
should next approve all invoices before they 
go to the council (if they do) for approval 
before payment. He should prepare monthly 
statements showing the status of budget 
operations to date for the information of 
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administrative officials, the council, and any 
interested citizens. 

The finance officer should make certain 
that the city is receiving all the revenue to 
which it is entitled. He should not accept 
the amount of the city tax roll as correct 
without verification. 

Treasury Management. Control over the 
collection, custody, and disbursement of 
funds can best be effected through the use 
of prenumbered financial documents. Where 
the function of treasury management is cen- 
tered in an elected official who does not give 
full time to his duties it may be possible 
to secure his cooperation in designating an 
employee in the city’s finance office to act 
as his agent in receiving all moneys due the 
city and to prepare checks for the treasurer’s 
signature. The combined voucher-check is 
preferable to separate vouchers and checks. 
It is important that there be a central office 
at which citizens can pay bills and transact 
business. 

In some small cities the duties of the city 
treasurer are often performed by a local 
bank which receives and disburses money 
with control and pre-audit by the finance 
officer. In other cities the duties of the 
city treasurer are let by contract to the 
highest and best bidder for a definite term. 
But sometimes there is a conflict as to 
whether the highest bidder is also the best 
bidder from the standpoint of fidelity and 
efficiency. 

Other treasury activities include the reg- 
ular checking of deposits in legal deposi- 
tories designated by the city council to see 
that deposits do not exceed the legal max- 
imum permitted for any one depository. 
Occasional checks also should be made of 
depository bonds or collateral pledged for 
security of the city funds. Paid bonds and 
interest coupons should be cancelled and 
properly filed so that they can be accounted 
for. 


Auditing. An independent post-audit 
should be made annually either by a state 
agency or by independent private account- 
ants. The auditor may certify to the cor- 
rectness of the finance officer’s report after 
proper vertification. In this connection it 
cannot be too strongly suggested that if an 
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independent auditor is engaged primary con- 
sideration should be given to his qualifica- 
tions to perform a municipal audit. Audit 
contracts should never be awarded on a 
competitive bid basis. The audit contract 
should clearly define the scope of the outside 
audit. 

Purchasing. Even a small city should 
avail itself of the savings and other advan- 
tages of centralized purchasing. The city 
manager or finance officer can devote a por- 
tion of his time to the job, and a competent 
clerk can carry on the routine work. The 
purchasing procedures should be well defined 
from the time the requisition is first written 
until the goods or services are received and 
paid for. Few, if any, exceptions should be 
permitted. The insidious practice of pur- 
chasing first and issuing “confirmation” pur- 
chase orders later should be avoided. 

Debt Administration. Debt administra- 
tion involves knowing the purposes for which 
a city may borrow, when and when not to 
borrow, the type of borrowing which will 
best serve each particular purpose, a general 
knowledge of the legal limitations and re- 
strictions which must be observed, how to 
issue and market bonds, the maintenance of 
proper records and proper reporting, and 
sinking fund management. The finance offi- 
cer in the small city should have a general 
knowledge of all these things. 

Most small cities are turning to the use 
of serial bonds. But how many finance 
officers know which of the types of serial 
bonds may be best adapted to a particular 
situation? Do all finance officers in small 
cities know how to secure the authorization 
and properly market bonds so that the city 
will gain the most favorable terms possible? 


An adequate bond record is necessary 
properly to identify each bond issue as to 
purpose, amount, principal and interest re- 
quirements, and balances outstanding. Such 
a record also is essential in determining the 
retirement schedule for any new borrowing. 
A simple bond and interest register will 
satisfy all these needs and yet comparatively 
few small cities maintain such a record. The 
annual report should contain a list of all 
outstanding debt by issue, a consolidated 
schedule of debt service, the status of the 
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legal borrowing capacity of the city, and a 
statement of direct and overlapping debt. 

Reporting. Monthly financial reports cov- 
ering budget operations, already mentioned 
above, are an indispensable aid to manage- 
ment. In addition, an annual financial re- 
port should be prepared for the information 
of the council, other officials, and interested 
citizens. This report should not be too de- 
tailed and cumbersome; it should contain 
as a minimum, a balance sheet for each 
fund which, if the accounting system is not 
on a double entry basis, will be made up 
from the memorandum records of assets and 
liabilities previously mentioned. The an- 
nual report also should contain statements 
of estimated and actual revenues, statements 
of expenditures and encumbrances com- 
pared with appropriations for the general 
and any special revenue funds, and operat- 
ing statements for any utility or working 
capital funds. Separate statements of gen- 
eral fixed assets and general bonded debt 
should also be included. 


Conclusion. The finance officer in the 
small city may need help in solving some 
of his problems. His city should be a 
member of the Municipal Finance Officers 
Association in order that he may keep up 
with the best practices in the finance field, 


*The municipal official in charge of financial ad- 
ministration in small cities should have some or all 
of the following standard works which are pre- 
pared especially for municipal officials: Municipal 
Finance Administration (1941. 424pp. $7.50), In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago; Assessment Principles (1939. 
106pp. 75 cents), and Urban Land Appraisal (1940. 
170pp. $3), both published by the National Asso- 
ciation of Assessing Officers, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago; Purchasing for Small Cities (1939. 22pp. 
50 cents), Public Administration Service, 1313 East 


and for the same reason the city should be 
a member of the state league of municipal- 
ities in his state. He may also take advan- 
tage of the in-service training course in 
municipal finance administration offered by 
the Institute for Training in Municipal Ad- 
ministration through the International City 
Managers’ Association. 

The finance officer who keeps informed on 
the most progressive steps taken in other 
cities will find that he can easily adapt pro- 
cedures to suit his own city. He will become 
more aware of need for changing the archaic 
provisions in state laws and city charters 
relating to financial procedures; there is no 
reason why finance officers cannot point out 
the difficulties caused by such provisions 
and attempt to get the necessary changes 
made which will permit more efficient opera- 
tion. 


Any assistance which a city may receive 
through state supervisory agencies should be 
on a basis of full cooperation with the city, 
not on a basis of perfunctory supervision of 
legal restrictions on certain phases of mu- 
nicipal finance administration. Much can be 
done by an alert well-staffed state agency 
which is capable of performing a real service 
for municipal finance officers on a basis of 
mutual respect and confidence. 


60 Street, Chicago; Standard Classification of Mu- 
nicipal Revenues and Expenditures (1939. 103pp. 
$1), Standard Practice in Municipal Accounting 
and Financial Procedure (1943. 26pp. 50 cents), 
Municipal Accounting Statements (1941. 205pp. 
$2), and Municipal Budget Procedure and Budget- 
ary Accounting (1942. 100pp. $1), all available 
from the Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago; and Local Govern- 
ment Debt Administration (1939. 528pp. $5), 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, New York. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


American Public Works Association — St. 
Paul, September 24-27. 


American Public Health Association—New 
York, October 3-5. 


National Association of Assessing Officers— 


Des Moines, October 3-5. 


International City Managers’ Association— 
Chicago, October 12-17. 


American Municipal Association—Chicago, 
October 25-27. 


Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada—Chicago, November 1-3. 
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Detroit Authorizes Dual Employment 


ETROIT’S full-time city employees who 

want to increase their earnings in their 
off hours are permitted by a new ordinance 
to work extra hours in other municipal de- 
partments depleted by current manpower 
shortages. The ordinance, effective for the 
duration and six months, will apply only 
when the civil service commission is unable 
to recruit personnel from other sources and 
when the department desiring part-time em- 
ployees already working in other depart- 
ments certifies that the action is necessary to 
prevent stoppage of public business. Such 
part-time additional employment will be ap- 
proved by the commission if both employing 
departments agree to the transaction. The 
arrangement may be discontinued at any 
time by the employee’s regular department. 
Generally, all approved part-time work will 
be paid for at straight-time rates for the 
type of work done regardless of the em- 
ployee’s classification or the amount of time 
worked on his regular full-time job. Part- 
time workers will probably be concentrated 
in the departments of parks and recreation, 
public works, water supply, welfare, and 
health. 


Recent Federal Actions Affecting Cities 


OTOR Vehicle Operation. Municipal- 

ities that use 960 or more gallons a 
month and which buy gasoline on credit 
under PAW Directive 62 are eligible to 
set up ration book accounts, designate 
certain dealers from whom they wish to buy 
gasoline, and mail checks to such dealers for 
gasoline delivered during the week, accord- 
ing to OPA’s amendment 134 to ration order 
5C of July 14, 1944. The new plan is de- 
signed to help eliminate the use of “floating” 
coupons. 


Municipal vehicles that do not have dis- 
tinctive markings to indicate to enforcement 
officers that they are publicly owned may 
obtain a federal automobile tax stamp with- 


out payment. Application should be made 
on form MV-2 to the collector of internal 
revenue by the head of the unit having 
jurisdiction over the vehicles. 


Postwar Public Works. The _ Federal 
Works Agency is surveying public works 
projects of states, counties, and cities over 
10,000 inhabitants at the request of the 
House Special Committee on Postwar Eco- 
nomic Policy. The survey will be designed 
to show by nine major types of projects the 
dollar volume of (1) the projects on which 
construction could be initiated on short 
notice; (2) projects which are in the process 
of final preparation; (3) projects on which 
preliminary plans are completed; and (4) 
projects on which only preliminary estimates 
have been made. The survey will also show 
what reserves have been put aside for post- 
war public works and data on the ability 
of local units to finance such public works. 


Rehabilitation for Veterans. The Veterans 
Administration is now establishing centers 
for training and finding jobs for disabled 
servicemen at colleges and _ universities 
throughout the country. After receiving ex- 
pert vocational guidance at the center the 
veteran will be given occupational training 
at an appropriate school or on the job. Vet- 
erans who apply for vocational rehabilitation 
will be given free transportation to the cen- 
ters and will be given meals, quarters, and 
medical care while being trained. The first 
unit has already been established at the 
College of the City of New York. 


Surplus Property. Bills setting up pol- 
icies and machinery for handling surplus war 
property have been passed by both houses 
of Congress and referred to a conference 
committee. Both the Colmer bill (H. R. 
5125) and the Stewart bill (S. 2065) 
authorize the donation of surplus property 
to cities and other governmental agencies 
when the cost of handling and disposi- 
tion would exceed estimated proceeds. In 
addition the Stewart bill gives governmental 
units a discount of 50 per cent on the pur- 
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chase of surplus property. The Colmer bill 
states as a policy that cities and other gov- 
ernmental units shall be afforded “‘an oppor- 
tunity to fulfill their legitimate needs” but 
it also states that the highest obtainable re- 
turn for the government shall be realized 
from the disposition of the property. The 
House measure would give wide authority 
to a single war property administrator to 
be assisted by an advisory board of federal 
officials and the State measure would cre- 
ate a surplus war property board of eight 
members. 


Recreation. The federal government has 
invested some $30,000,000 in recreational 
buildings, 308 of which are operated by the 
USO and 152 by communities or local or- 
ganizations and after the war it is expected 
that these buildings will be sold by FWA 
to local tax-supported agencies. 

The United States Maritime Commission 
has recently given the city of South Port- 
land, Maine, two housing development bar- 
racks with a value estimated by the city 
manager at $124,000 and which will be used 
in the city’s recreation program. 





State Orders Utility to Refund $10,450,000 
to Customers in Detroit 


HE Michigan Public Service Commis- 

sion on August 4 ordered the Detroit 
Edison Company to refund $10,450,000 to 
customers before the end of 1944; the com- 
pany would have paid 85% per cent of this 
amount in federal excess profits taxes for 
the current year. The commission acted on 
a petition of the city of Detroit for a rate 
reduction which stated that the company’s 
excess profits tax liability was proof of ex- 
cessive rates. Another factor was a recent 
state supreme court decision that the com- 
mission had authority to eliminate excess 
profits taxes from expenses. While the rate 
reduction case was before the court the city 
of Detroit and a number of other cities in 
the area adopted ordinances levying a 20 
per cent tax on the gross receipts of the 
local electric and gas utilities and this case 
is still pending in the courts. 


The commission’s rate reduction order is 
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expected to have repercussions in other cities 
because it in effect establishes a precedent 
for diverting moneys that would otherwise 
be paid to the United States Treasury in 
excess profits taxes. Among other cities 
which have taken steps to divert excess 
profits of privately owned utilities to 
municipal use through local taxes or to con- 
sumers through rate reductions are the city 
of Cleveland where the council has ordered 
a rate reduction of $1,200,000 a year in elec- 
tric rates and the city of Cincinnati where 
the council is considering a 5 per cent re- 
duction in gas rates. State regulatory bodies 
in Arkansas, Alabama, Georgia, New York, 
New Jersey, and Vermont have ordered re- 
ductions that will in large measure come 
from excess profits. 


City Trains Administrative Employees 
in Methods of Supervision 


HE civil service commission in Flint, 

Michigan, recently conducted in-service 
training for municipal employees at the 
supervisory level patterned after the “job 
relations” and “job instruction’ training 
courses designed by the Training Within In- 
dustry Service of the War Manpower Com- 
mission for use in war plants. In the first 
course supervisors were given pointers and 
facts on how to work with people in a way 
that gains cooperation and promotes team- 
work and in the second course supervisors 
were instructed how to “break in’’ employees 
on new jobs. The job relations course was 
given to 180 supervisors, foremen, division 
and department heads of the city and the 
job instruction course to 80 supervisors. The 
instructors in the courses were the director 
of the civil service commission and a mu- 
nicipal hospital administrator who had been 
sent by the city to Detroit to take a one- 
week course of intensive training at an insti- 
tute conducted by the War Manpower Com- 
mission for supervisors in war industries; 
WMC institutes for “trainers” are not open 
to organizations not engaged in actual war 
production work unless there is a vacancy. 


The job relations training course consisted 
of five two-hour sessions held on office time 
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from three to five o’clock. To sell the super- 
visors on the course, the first group consisted 
of top city administrators: the city manager, 
city clerk, director of finance, water supply 
superintendent, director of public works, fire 
chief, police chief, city treasurer, city asses- 
sor, and parks and recreation superintendent. 
At the suggestion of the city manager the 
heads of the several departments invited 
their division heads, foremen, and supervisors 
to take the course; attendance was not com- 
pulsory but no one declined. Each group 
was comprised of supervisors in the same 
work and wage level; at no time did a super- 
visor and his subordinates attend the same 
session. 


The first of the five two-hour sessions was 
a lecture period in which the trainer devel- 
oped the concepts of personal relations in- 
volved in supervision with emphasis on the 
importance of treating each employee as an 
individual. The points stressed were: “Let 
each worker know how he is getting along, 
give credit when due, tell people in advance 
about changes that will affect them, and 
make best use of each person’s ability.”” The 
instructor then presented a problem in em- 
ployee relations and through the use of a 
blackboard developed a basic outline for 
handling such problems: (1) get the facts, 
be sure you know the whole story; (2) weigh 
and decide, don’t jump at conclusions; (3) 
take action, don’t pass the buck; (4) check 
results, did your action help production? 


The four remaining sessions of the course 
were devoted to applying these techniques 
to problems presented by members of the 
group, each of the 10 participants bringing 
up a problem, only two or three being cov- 
ered in a two-hour session. Since the mem- 
bers of each group were chosen from dif- 
ferent departments each problem presented 
was new to the rest of the group. In present- 
ing the problem the participant reviewed the 
circumstances up to the point where action 
had to be taken and indicated the objective 
he wished to accomplish. The instructor 
listed the facts and objective on the black- 
board and then asked each member of the 
group what action he would take if he were 
the supervisor. The group then reviewed 
each suggested action to determine which 


would be most effective in achieving the ob- 
jective. This process brought out many 
points of view useful to supervisors in han- 
dling similar problems which might arise in 
the future. Certificates were presented upon 
completion of the course. 


This job relations training program has 
proved so successful that the city is planning 
to hold additional sessions whenever 10 new 
supervisors are appointed. Perhaps a one- 
day review session will be held annually for 
each group that has taken the course. The 
interest and cooperation of supervisors in 
this training program indicates that addi- 
tional in-service training at the supervisory 
level would be well received.—Foster B. 
Roser, director, civil service commission, 
Flint, Michigan. 


Four States Help Finance Local Plans 
for Public Works Projects 


OUR states are now providing financial 

assistance to local governments for the 
preparation of plans and specifications for 
postwar public works: New York, Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, and New Jersey. 


New York in 1943 was the first to pro- 
vide such aid. The Temporary State Com- 
mission for Postwar Public Works Planning 
was granted $3,000,000 to be used for state 
public works planning and grants to local 
agencies on a matching basis. The state will 
pay one-half of the cost of the preliminary 
plans up to one-half of 1 per cent of the 
cost of construction, and after the prelim- 
inary plans are approved the state will ad- 
vance an additional one-half of 1 per cent for 
the detailed plans provided that the total 
cost of planning does not exceed 2 per cent 
of the cost of construction. 


The other three states entered the field in 
1944. California appropriated $10,000,000 
in July, 1944, and of this amount $7,000,- 
000 is for plans and specifications and $3,- 
000,000 for site purchases. Assistance will 
be given to local units through the California 
State Reconstruction and Re-employment 
Commission which was voted $100,000 to 
expand its staff and to set up two regional 
offices. Michigan appropriated $5.000.000 ta 
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defray one-half the cost of local public 
works planning. The Michigan Planning 
Commission receives and approves the ap- 
plications of local governments for funds to 
defray the cost of surveys, plans, and speci- 
fications. The planning commission has 
issued a manual of procedures and urges 
that local communities evaluate projects by 
the need, the ability of the community to 
finance and support the improvement, and 
the amount of employment to be provided. 
New Jersey has created a Department of 
Economic Development through which local 
governments will be allocated $500,000 for 
plans and specifications. 





More Efficient Use of Cars Conserves 
Manpower, Tires, and Gasoline 


ITIES are saving equipment, man- 

power, and gasoline by cooperating in 
the OPA mileage conservation program 
aimed at reducing travel of municipal ve- 
hicles by 40 per cent under 1941 figures. 
For example, Newton, Massachusetts, re- 
ports an annual city saving of $40,000 
through mileage conservation; Miami, Flor- 
ida, $30,000; New York City, more than 
$1,000,000; and 111 municipalities and 58 
counties in Illinois show a total saving of 
more than $375,000 in 1943. 


Mileage control is based on the coordina- 
tion and efficient use of motor equipment 
through planning and supervision and not 
on the curtailment of essential services. 


The techniques that have been used are 
not new; several cities reduced travel by 
operating car pools—placing government 
cars at strategic locations and taking away 
permanent assignment of a car to an individ- 
ual. Other cities consolidated field services 
by requiring notification of travel plans to a 
central office so departments may work with 
or perform a service for other departments 
on trips. Marking of official cars resulted in 
a large cut in mileage in Maryland and in 
Montclair, New Jersey, where the public 
works department adopted an inexpensive 
decalcomania design for all its official 
vehicles. 


| September 


Savings are possible regardless of size of 
city. The following cities of from 5,000 to 
10,000 in population reduced mileage more 
than 40 per cent: Aiken, South Carolina; 
Charlotte, Michigan; Cullman, Alabama; 
Lebanon, New Hampshire; and Palmerton, 
Pennsylvania. Among the cities from 10,000 
to 25,000 population, Elmwood Park, IIli- 
nois, and Iron Mountain, Michigan, achieved 
the OPA objective as did the following cities 
of 30,000 to 500,000 population: Birming- 
ham, Alabama; Concord, New Hampshire; 
and Miami, Florida——R. WALLACE Brew- 
STER and Roy E. Morcan, Government 
Mileage Section, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 


Community Center and Recreation Area 
to Serve as War Memorial 


HE citizens of Northampton, Pennsyl- 

vania (9,622), have donated $50,000 for 
the erection of a memorial community center 
after municipal officials had sold them on the 
idea as the No. 1 postwar project. In con- 
nection with the community center and adja- 
cent to it the municipality expects to build a 
park and a municipal swimming pool for 
which purposes $37,400 has been set aside 
by the city. Both amounts have been in- 
vested in war bonds which will be cashed in 
as needed to pay for these projects. 


Without a newspaper to inform the citi- 
zens and without a sketch, plan, or photo- 
graph of the project, the idea of the com- 
munity center was sold to the people by 
municipal officials through public meetings 
and the distribution of informal chatty pam- 
phlets giving the facts. It is expected that 
the community center will provide recreation 
space for both juveniles and adults and will 
include game and assembly rooms together 
with a gymnasium and library, and at the 
same time will be a suitable living memorial 
in tribute to the nearly 1,200 Northampton 
servicemen and women in the armed forces. 


The community center building will be 
maintained and operated by the Northamp- 
ton Memorial Community Center which has 
been incorporated as a non-profit organiza- 
tion with membership and voting privileges 
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open to all those who contributed to the fund 
or pay dues of $1 a year. Plans for the en- 
tire project are now being developed not 
only for the community center building but 
also for the municipality’s comprehensive 
recreational project which will include a 
park, swimming pool, playground and picnic 
areas, open air amphitheater, band shell, and 
tennis courts——JOHN H. IMMEL, borough 
manager, Northampton, Pennsylvania. 


City Sponsors Survey of Postwar 
Jobs for Returning Veterans 


REENVILLE, OHIO (7,745), is mak- 

ing a survey to determine how many 
will need jobs and what jobs will be avail- 
able after the war. This survey is sponsored 
by the city planning commission in coopera- 
tion with the chamber of commerce, the local 
civilian defense organization, and the em- 
ployment committees of the local selective 
service boards. The city has set up a card 
index of all servicemen who expect to make 
Greenville their home. Special tabs are at- 
tached to the cards of the men whose jobs 
are being held for them and also to the cards 
of the younger men who will be going to col- 
lege and will not be seeking immediate em- 
ployment. This leaves a pool of men who 
will need to be guided to some job. 

The survey will determine the number and 
type of jobs that may be available to service- 
men through postwar expansion, the with- 
drawal from the labor market of older men, 
women, and children, and younger men leav- 
ing work to return to school. Thus when em- 
ployment committees of local selective serv- 
ice boards notify the city of the expected re- 
turn of a serviceman the city will be in a 
position to assist him in finding work. 

Two questionnaires are being used to as- 
semble this information, one being sent to 
the homes to get the desired information 
about the men in the service and the other 
to business and industry to establish the 
estimated pool of jobs. Other information 
assembled from the questionnaires includes 
contemplated postwar building and improve- 
ments on private property. Copies of the 


questionnaire forms used are available to 
city officials upon request.— JOHN E. VANCE, 
city auditor and secretary, city planning 
commission, Greenville, Ohio. 


City Adopts Employee Suggestions 
for Improving Municipal Services 


UNICIPAL employees below the rank 
of supervisor in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, are eligible to submit suggestions un- 
der an “incentive award” system for improv- 
ing municipal services. At the suggestion of 
one employee the local telephone company in 
cooperation with the personnel department 
recently presented several showings of a 
sound movie on the subject of better tele- 
phone manners. Two employees of the street 
cleaning department collaborated on a sug- 
gestion to issue arrest notifications to trash 
haulers and other people who spilled refuse 
or otherwise violated city ordinances for 
keeping the streets clean. This system is 
similar to issuing traffic tickets for traffic 
violators. A storekeeper in the park depart- 
ment suggested improved methods of ac- 
counting for steel drums and other contain- 
ers returnable to the manufacturers from 
whom the city buys supplies. A nurse in the 
health department suggested setting up a 
procedure whereby employees could become 
acquainted with actions taken by the council. 
A clerk in the mailing department suggested 
that the city use the address side of postal 
cards to advertise certain activities of the 
city. The water department is now using 
this idea on water bills. Another employee, 
an inspector in the health department, won 
a grand prize award of $25 for the suggestion 
that key employees should be exchanged 
with other cities occasionally to learn 
methods which might be applied locally. 
Incentive awards are given each month. 
Suggestions are graded under Class “A”, 
Class “B”, and Class “C”’, depending upon 
their scope, and awards of $10, $5, and $2, 
respectively, are given. Every three months 
grand prize winners are chosen from each 
class —L. P. CooKINGHAM, city manager, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include construction 
by military combat engineers, American con- 
tracts outside the country, and shipbuilding. 
Construction contracts for the first 32 weeks 
of 1944 totalled $1,121,716,000 making a weekly 
average of $35,053,000. On the weekly average 
basis, total 1944 construction was 49 per cent 
lower than the first 32-week period in 1943. 
Private construction for the 32 weeks was down 
3 per cent from 1943, and public construction 
was down 54 per cent, a marked decline in 
construction at the federal level offsetting a 
small increase in state and local construction. 
The minimum size projects included are: water- 
works and waterways projects, $15,000; other 
public works, $25,000; industrial building, $40.- 
000; other buildings, $150,000. 
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The index of the cost of living—the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried 
workers in larger cities—stood at 126.1 on July 
15, 1944, having increased 0.6 per cent over 
the cost of living on June 15, 1944 (1935-39 = 
100). The increase was largely due to a 1.3 per 
cent increase in the cost of food, particularly 
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eggs and fresh fruits and vegetables. The index 
is up 1.8 from July, 1943, decreases of 1.2 per 
cent in the cost of food being balanced by in- 
creases of 7.0 per cent in the cost of clothing 
and 10.3 per cent in the cost of housefurnish- 
ings. Living costs in July were 25.1 per cent 
above January 15, 1941, and 27.9 per cent 
above August 15, 1939. The index does not re- 
flect, however, additional wartime increases 
caused by lower quality, disappearance of low- 
priced goods and forced changes in living habits, 
Per Cent 
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MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.59 on 
September 1, 1944 maintaining the all-time low 
reached on August 1, 1944. (Note: This index 
averages bond yields of 20 large cities; yields 
vary inversely with bond prices.) 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totalled 1,770 in July, 1944, a 1 per cent de- 
crease from July, 1943, and 46 per cent less 
than in July, 1941. Total traffic deaths for the 
first seven months this year are 8 per cent 
higher than for the same months in 1943. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news-letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














Intermunicipal Cooperation on Youth Program 


OUR North Shore suburbs of Chicago have 

established the Youth Welfare Commission of 
New Trier Township to develop a youth pro- 
gram. The 17-member commission consists of 
the manager of each of the four villages, Glen- 
coe (6,825), Kenilworth (2,935), Wilmette 
(17,226), and Winnetka (12,430), one member 
each from the school board, park board, and 
board of trustees of each of the villages and a 
representative from the board of the New Trier 
township high school. The police chief of Wil- 
mette, Theo E. Hall, as director of the commis- 
sion on a half-time basis will make a survey 
to determine the problems of youth welfare, 
make recommendations for action, and furnish 
expert advice and assistance on the techniques 
of handling juvenile problems. The commission 
has an annual budget of $4,300 supplied by ap- 
propriations from each of the villages on a per 
capita basis. 


National Conference on Airports 


Representatives of 48 national aviation, in- 
dustrial, civic, and governmental groups attend- 
ing the Joint Airport Users Conference held in 
Washington on July 24 and 25 voted to estab- 
lish a permanent conference for the purpose of 
coordinating planning in airport matters. An 
executive committee set up for the continuing 
conference is composed of one representative 
selected by the caucuses of organizations in 
eight fields: federal agencies, state and local 
government organizations, aviation, surface 
transportation, education, construction, general 
business organizations, and general professional 


*Chiefly from news-letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax Admin- 
istrators, Governmental Research Association, In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, National Association of Assessing Offi- 
cers, National Association of Housing Officials, 
National Fire Protection Association, and United 
States Conference of Mayors. 


organizations. The conference, held under the 
auspices of the National Aeronautic Association, 
was instructed to develop a set of guiding prin- 
ciples for a national airport expansion program, 
uniform state and municipal legislation on land- 
ing facilities, and a system of uniform charges 
for the use of landing facilities. The conference 
agreed to a uniform system for the classifica- 
iton of airports which the CAA approved: air 
terminals, air parks, air harbors, and flight 
strips. Legislation will be sought on airport 
zoning, the relation between state and munici- 
pal airport control agencies, airport charges, 
municipal powers on condemnation of land for 
airport use, and air space rights of landowners. 
The proceedings of the NAA Joint Airport 
Users Conference, including an analysis of 
existing airport laws in 48 states, have been 
published by the NAA, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington 6, D. C. 


Police Study Social Work 


More than 35 police officers from 20 Ohio 
cities in the Cleveland area will enroll in two- 
hour classes to be held twice a week for 16 
weeks this fall in a course conducted under the 
joint sponsorship of thé Ohio State Police 
Chiefs’ Association, the Cleveland Police Acad- 
emy, and Cleveland College which is the eve- 
ning branch of Western Reserve University. 
The police will study social work as it applies 
to juvenile delinquency—the behavior of adoles- 
cents, legal procedures in dealing with children, 
and how to make effective use of social agencies 
in the prevention of crime. When these officers 
return to their cities they will in turn train 
members of local police forces. 


Debt Free and $100,000 in War Bonds 


Oglesby, Illinois (3,938), on September 17 
will celebrate “Oglesby Is Paid For Day” to 
observe the retirement of the last bond and 
interest coupons on the city’s debt. Since 1931 
the city has paid off more than $100,000 of in- 
debtedness and has expended for capital im- 
provements more than $200,000 from current 
revenues, including profits from the municipal 
water and electric plants. Citizens also will be 
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reminded, according to Edward Hand, city 
clerk, that the town has a total of $100,000 in 
war bonds and cash which will be applied io 
such needed improvements as water softening 
and sewage disposal plants. Plans and specifi- 
cations have already been prepared for $225,000 
of postwar construction. 


“Games of Chance” for Charity 


Cleveland, Ohio, has passed an ordinance 
(No. 1316-A-43, on February 9, 1944) regulat- 
ing “bingo” and other games of chance, except 
policy, which constitute a lottery and which 
have a charitable purpose. Licensees are re- 
quired to make a monthly report to the city of 
amounts paid to beneficiaries in prizes and ex- 
penses incurred. License fees for each day of 
operation are $2 for less than 2,500 square feet 
of floor space, $5 for 2,500 to 5,000 square feet, 
and $10 for 5,000 square feet or more of floor 
space. Forty operatcrs who paid license fees 
during the period from April 10 to May 20, 
1944, reported a total gross income of $364,324. 
Of this amount 79.2 per cent went for prizes, 
15.8 per cent for expenses, and 5 per cent 
($18,378) for charitable purposes. So far the 
ordinance has applied only to “bingo”; license 
revenue is estimated at $40,000 a year. 


Full-Time Job, No Pension 


The court of appeals of Hamilton County, 
Ohio, recently upheld the action of the Cincin- 
nati pension board in discontinuing a $75 a 
month pension to a retired police officer who 
was working at a full-time job that paid him 
$175 a month. The police officer had been re- 
tired in 1924 after seven years’ service because 
of physical disabilities incurred in line of duty. 


How to Prevent Tent Fires 


The circus tent fire at Hartford, Connecticut, 
is the subject of a recent report by the National 
Fire Protection Association (60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston, 15 cents a copy) which suggests 
that a sample of the tent used in any perform- 
ance should be tested for flammability and if 
the canvas is not flame proof it should be wet 
before or during the performance. The NFPA 
standard on flame proofing adopted in 1941 
states that canvas can be treated with chemicals 
so that it is water proof and fire resistant. At 
least two manufacturers, according to Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., make 4dame-proof 
fabrics that are difficult to ignite and do not 
propagate flames. It is expected that some cities 
will pass ordinances specifically requiring all 
canvas to be flame proof. In addition the NFPA 
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suggests that building and electrical codes should 
be enforced with regard to exits, electric wiring, 
and heating and cooking devices. 


Votes Water Rate Increase 


Water customers in Anaheim, California 
(11,031), recently voted 2-to-1 in favor of pay- 
ing an additional 50 cents per meter per month 
to enable the city to secure Colorado River 
water through the metropolitan water district 
facilities to replace present local underground 
water sources. A ballot on the increased rate 
had been sent out with water bills. 


Court Approves Revolving Fund 


The Illinois State Supreme Court recently 
held that a revolving fund of $1,200,000 main- 
tained by the city of Chicago would not have 
to be applied to tax reduction as sought in 
a taxpayer’s suit. The city was assisted in this 
suit by information gathered by the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association showing that such 
funds are in common use in American cities. 


Leaflets Enclosed With Tax Bills 


The cities of Cambridge and Newton, Mas- 
sachusetts, have enclosed leaflets with 1944 tax 
bills. The Cambridge circular points out that 
the tax rate of $37.90 per $1,000 is $2 less than 
last year and $8.40 less than in 1941. Also 
enclosed with the Cambridge tax bill was a 
questionnaire-card asking for information re- 
garding the building expansion and repair plans 
of property owners. 


Financing Postwar Projects 


The voters of St. Louis, Missouri, on August 
1 approved bond issues aggregating $43,527,000 
for postwar projects including a new major air- 
port, hospital improvements, increased fire pro- 
tection facilities, sewer construction, street im- 
provements, and so on. Bonds will be sold as 
needed. . . . San Diego, California, has pro- 
vided $1,500,000 in its current budget for capital 
outlays. . . . Wilmington, North Carolina (33,- 
407), during the last three years has appropri- 
ated $80,000 a year to the sinking fund plus 
$200,000 of surplus funds which were trans- 
ferred to the sinking fund in 1943. The sinking 
fund now contains $615,009 to be used toward 
retiring $1,000,000 in term bonds maturing be- 
tween 1948 and 1955. 


Personnel Notes From Here and There 


New Orleans, Louisiana, now provides a train- 
ing course in connection with promotional ex- 
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aminations; the procedure has been used with 
success in the fire department. . . . Wichita, 
Kansas, has adopted a classification and pay 
plan that covers-all city employees. . . . Miami, 
Florida, has received permission to hire Navy 
firemen stationed there to fill out its fire fighting 
force depleted by the armed forces. . . . Lower 
Merion township, Pennsylvania (39,566), plans 
to augment its police force by hiring 49 of its 
two hundred auxiliary policemen to work in 
groups of seven on a five-hour night shift... . 
Durham, North Carolina, has appointed two 
Negro policemen who will be assigned to duty 
in areas largely inhabited by Negroes; they will 
receive the same starting compensation as the 
other police recruits. 


State Aid on Sewage Disposal Plans 


Oregon cities that plan to construct sewage 
disposal facilities after the war will be aided in 
designing their plans by a survey made by the 
engineering experiment station of Oregon State 
College and sponsored by the state sanitary au- 
thority. Funds for the survey will be provided 
on a cooperative basis by the state sanitary 
authority, the state board of health, the state 
game commission, the hydroelectric commission, 
and the state college. All cities included in the 
survey will be required to secure a record of 
the volume of sewage and samples for chemical 
analyses and the survey staff will suggest the 
method and the degree of treatment necessary 
for each city. 


Increase in Fire Losses 


The nation-wide fire loss for the first six 
months in 1944 is estimated by the National 
Fire Protection Association at $214,000,000 as 
compared to the total loss for the year 1943 of 
$373,000,000. In developing local programs for 
fire prevention week, October 8 to 14, municipal 
officials are expected to educate the public in 
the causes of fire and provide an incentive and 
opportunity for individual and community ac- 
tion in reducing fire losses. Specific suggestions 
are contained in a fire prevention week hand- 
book and other material available on request 
from the National Fire Protection Association, 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10. 


Postwar Airport Plans 


Cities are preparing for postwar air traffic. 
Bill Mitchell Field in Milwaukee County, Wis- 
consin, will be enlarged and made safe for large 
planes with the expenditure of $640,000 from a 
recently authorized bond issue. . . . Oklahoma 


City municipal officials are completing plans for 
a $25,000,000 mid-continent airport designed to 
be one of the major air freight and passenger 
terminals in the country. . . . The city council 
of Berkeley, California, has approved the estab- 
lishment of the “Golden Gate International 
Airport” and the city manager has been author- 
ized to file an application for CAA approval of 
the airport site. . . . The Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Metropolitan Airports Commission has taken 
over operation of the two cities’ municipal air- 
ports and will direct all future airport activities 
within a 25-mile radius of the cities. The com- 
mission is authorized to issue up to $15,000,000 
in bonds for airport improvements. Operations 
of the commission are financed by levies against 
the two cities based on their respective assessed 
valuations. Present distribution is 63 per cent 
for Minneapolis and 37 per cent for St. Paul. 


Parking Is Number One Traffic Problem 


The number one postwar traffic problem, in 
the majority opinion of the nation’s traffic ex- 
perts, is automobile parking, according to a re- 
cent survey by the National Conservation Bu- 
reau. A questionnaire listing 10 traffic problems 
was sent to a representative list of officials and 
transportation experts in all parts of the coun- 
try with the request that they indicate the three 
problems they considered most important. Re- 
turns were received from 77 cities, 48 states, 20 
federal and national organizations, and 62 other 
traffic engineers and officials. City engineers 
listed the parking problem first with pedestrian 
control and traffic channelization second and 
third. State engineers listed redesign of streets 
and highways first, channelization of traffic sec- 
ond, and signs, signals, and markings third. 
Both city and state police considered pedestrian 
control most important while city police put 
parking second and state police listed speed 
second. 


Regulating Curb Cuts for Driveways 


The city council of Wichita, Kansas (184,115 
in 1943), on August 7 adopted an ordinance 
regulating the construction and use of curb cuts 
and ramps for driveways. The estimated annual 
revenue of $10,000 will help to finance the city’s 
street rehabilitation program (see PuBLIc MAN- 
AGEMENT, August, 1944, page 240). All curb 
cuts for driveway purposes in excess of 20 feet 
and all ramps (driveways which do not require 
cutting or removal of the curb) in excess of 
12 feet in width are subject to regulation and 
payment of the permit fees. Applications for 
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new curb cuts and ramps are to be made by the 
abutting property owner or tenant. The fees 
to be paid annually for curb cuts and ramps 
in excess of the exempt width are: 50 cents 
per foot for the first 10 feet or fraction thereof; 
$1 for the next 10 feet or fraction thereof, and 
$1.50 per foot for each foot in excess of 20 feet. 
Thus a property owner making a curb cut of 
50 feet would pay $30 a year. These fees also 
apply to existing curb cuts and ramps. In the 
event of nonpayment of the fee the city mana- 
ger after 60 days may order the permittee to 
remove all driveways and restore the sidewalk 
and curb. If this is not done within 30 days 
the city may restore the curb and assess the 
costs against the property owner as a special 
assessment. 


Low Interest Rates 


The city of Baltimore, Maryland, on August 
2 sold $5,150,000 of water and sewer serial 
bonds (maturing 1949-56) at an interest rate 
slightly under seven-eighths of 1 per cent, the 
lowest rate of interest at which that city’s secu- 
rities have ever been sold. The bonds were of- 
fered on the basis of the bidders naming a rate 
of interest. Baltimore is now considering the 
issuance of other public improvement loans in 
anticipation of postwar public works, investing 
the proceeds in short-term federal government 
notes maturing before the money would be re- 
quired, and thus making the cost of the debt 
during that period practically negligible. 


Municipal Revenues 


Cushing, Oklahoma (7,703), is now free of 
taxes for municipal purposes as a result of 
electric light plant profits, according to City 
Manager J. W. Flint. . . . Bellingham, Washing- 
ton (29,314), collected $25,000 in one year from 
an admissions tax of one cent on each 20 cents 
or fraction thereof. . . . The Philadelphia city 
wage tax of 1 per cent yielded $20,800,000 in 
1943 or approximately one-fourth of the city’s 
revenue; the tax is collected monthly from the 
employer and applies to all who work within 
the city limits. 


Two Cities Set Up Traffic Courts 


Seattle, Washington, and Portland, Oregon, 
have established municipal traffic courts inde- 
pendent of the regular police courts. The Seattle 
court, established last spring, handles the more 
serious traffic violations such as reckless, neg- 
ligent, or drunken driving, and hit-run cases. 
Minor traffic violations continue to be handled 
by the traffic violations bureau and do not go to 
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court unless the defendant desires to contest 
the ticket. The city, however, is now able to 
enforce the provision of the law that requires 
persons with three violations during the year to 
appear in court. Portland’s police court for- 
merly heard as many as two hundred traffic 
cases a day; a crowded docket of criminal and 
traffic cases made it impossible to spend suff- 
cient time on traffic cases. The city also has 
found that a separate traffic court is an effective 
educational device for the motorist. 


Refunding Debt Saves Six Million Dollars 


West Palm Beach, Florida (33,693), is about 
to complete an extensive refunding program 
involving $9,400,000. Part of the refunding 
bonds are serials bearing 3'2 per cent for the 
first six years and 3 per cent thereafter, while 
the balance of the bonds are term bonds matur- 
ing in 35 years bearing interest at the rate of 
3% per cent for the first six years and 3%4 
per cent thereafter. The term bonds are subject 
to redemption prior to maturity, with a sliding 
scale of premiums if called before maturity. 
Francis B. McGarry, city manager, estimates 
the interest saving through the refunding will 
amount to $6,023,440. 


More Women in Police Departments 


Boston is sending 13 policewomen to the 
Boston College School of Social Work to take 
a course in social service work. . . . San Fran- 
cisco is training 16 newly recruited policewomen 
in all phases of police work; they will be as- 
signed to operate three-wheel motorcycles in 
traffic control work. .. . Warren, Ohio (42,837), 
will employ two women of from 25 to 40 years 
of age with training and experience in social 
work in the newly established women’s bureau 
of the police department. . . . The Los Angeles 


police department is now employing 100 police- 
women to work as desk sergeants or to perform 
investigation work thus releasing men for more 
active duty. The women do not have civil serv- 
ice status; they are employed for the duration 
and six months. 





How Should Utility Bills Be Delivered? 


Should water utility bills be delivered by hand 
or mailed? Dallas uses the first and Cincinnati 
the second method. Cincinnati has 96,000 water 
customers and the accounts are arranged so 
that about 12,000 are billed on a quarterly basis 
every 10 days. Three-part bills are printed on 
government post card stock comprising a cus- 
tomer’s bill with cashier’s stub. office record 
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card, and delinquent notice. Machines fill out 
the bills with past and present meter readings, 
the consumption of water and the charge, and 
address them. The customer’s bill is then de- 
tached from the other parts to become the size 
of a government post card for first-class mail- 
ing. Payment is checked against the office rec- 
ord card; in the event of nonpayment the de- 
linquent notice is pulled out and mailed in a 
window envelope. The Dallas city waterworks 
serves 80,000 customers and bi-monthly bills are 
delivered by four men who are not physically 
able to do other work. The 40,000 bills deliv- 
ered monthly are enclosed in envelopes that 
customers can use in making remittance. If 
mailed at the three-cent postage rate the cost 
would be $1,200 a month as compared with the 
cost of four men paid a total of $467 a month. 


Cities May Tax Insurance Business 


The Kentucky Municipal League has pre- 
pared and distributed to the city clerks of 
municipalities in that state a suggested model 
ordinance imposing a license tax on insurance 
business done in the city. This ordinance con- 
forms with the provisions of a 1944 state law 
providing that municipal license fees be based 
on a percentage of the gross premiums received 
by the company for insuring risks located with- 
in the corporate limits of the city except that 
life insurance companies may be licensed by a 
fixed fee. 


License Fees in Richmond 


Richmond, Virginia (193,042), collected 
$785,000 in business and professional license 
taxes last year, or 6'% per cent of the city’s 
total annual income. All licenses are a com- 
bination flat fee and graduated gross receipts 
tax. More than one-half of the revenues came 
from retail and wholesale merchants. The tax 
on wholesale merchants is based on his pur- 
chases rather than sales: a minimum fee of 
$20 for the first $2,000 of purchases and 16 
cents per $100 over that figure. Retail mer- 
chants pay a minimum fee of $20 for the first 
$2,000 of sales and 17 cents per $100 over 
$2,000. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


The Evanston, Illinois, city council has 
adopted a form of resolution to be sent by the 
mayor to families of servicemen and women 
who have died in the service. Servicemen who 
have been discharged from further military 
service will also receive a resolution from the 
city council. . . . Berkeley, California, has set 


up a new procedure for the abatement of nui- 
sances caused by loud or unusual noise... . 
Seattle, Washington, has adopted an ordinance 
that makes it unlawful to print or distribute any 
publication which tends to expose any individual 
or any racial or religious group to hatred, con- 
tempt, ridicule, or obliquity unless the publi- 
cation has the name and address of the publisher 
clearly printed on it. . . . San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, has adopted an ordinance that exempts 
“seeing eye” dogs from license fees. . . . Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, has levied a license tax 
of $500 a year on fortune tellers. . . . San Diego, 
California, has adopted a new ordinance that 
requires a permit for excavations in or under 
the surface of any land in the city. 


New York’s Mayor Proposes Occupancy Tax 


The mayor of New York City has proposed 
an occupancy tax on all renters and owner 
occupants, a tax on mortgage interest, and an 
impost on all persons employed in the city 
but living elsewhere. These taxes would raise 
more than $51,000,000 to meet the subway 
deficit and improve the city’s transit. Under 
the plan the state legislature would be asked 
to pass an enabling act so that the occupancy 
tax and an alternative 10-cent transit fare pro- 
posal could come before the voters next year. 
Meeting the subway deficit it is estimated would 
give property owners a 27-point cut in real 
property taxes. 


Adopts Policy on Employee Layoffs 


Berkeley, California (85,547), has amended 
its personnel rules to provide that in determin- 
ing the order of layoff of any employee the total 
accumulative time shall include time served on 
military leave of absence but that such leaves 
shall not be considered in satisfaction of the 
probationary period. The rules provide that the 
city manager or department head may lay off 
an employee in the competitive service because 
of material change in duties or organization, 
inclement weather, adverse working conditions, 
shortage of work or funds, and that if any 
layoff is for a period of more than 30 days 
the department head shall notify the director 
of personnel and research of the intended action 
with a statement of reason and whether or not 
the services of the employee were satisfactory. 
The new rule also provides that employees are 
to be laid off in reverse order of total accumu- 
lative time served and that the names of em- 
ployees laid off shall be placed upon appropriate 
employment lists in order of total accumulative 
time employed. 
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Minneapolis Closes Two Fire Stations 


The Minneapolis city council last month per- 
manently closed two fire stations and disbanded 
an additional engine company temporarily closed 
because of manpower shortages and reduced the 
maximum personnel of the fire department from 
502 to 475. The effective personnel of the de- 
partment, now 450, will be increased from the 
current civil service. list; when this list is ex- 
hausted members of the regular force will be 
asked to volunteer to work on their days off at 
their regular rates of pay. Already 313 regular 
firemen have signified their willingness to vol- 
unteer. Frequent physical examinations will be 
used to prevent an increase in heart strain 
claims. 


Fire Code for Small Cities 


Recommendations for modernizing building 
and fire prevention codes in small and medium- 
sized communities are contained in a new edi- 
tion of the Code of Suggested Ordinances for 
Small Municipalities which has just been issued 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
The new revision is a condensation of most of 
the requirements found in the building ordi- 
nances of large cities. Officials of villages and 
small towns who feel that the need of their 
communities can be met by a still briefer code 
may use the 16 selected sections of the ordi- 
nance as specified in the Foreword, plus the 
fire prevention ordinance. 


Year-Round Recreation Programs 


The St. Paul, Minnesota, council has passed 
an ordinance providing for the creation of a 
recreation commission of 25 members. The 
commission will survey recreational facilities 
and programs and act as a coordinating agency 
in the field of recreation to advise the proper 
authorities as to the recreational needs. . . . The 
International Falls, Minnesota (5,626), city 
council has approved the idea of year-round 
community recreation commission to be main- 
tained jointly by the city and school board and 
in Red Wing, Minnesota (9,962), voters have 
authorized the city council and school board to 
provide a joint recreational program. . . . Two 
neighboring Michigan cities, Muskegon (47,697), 
and Muskegon Heights (16,047), have adopted 
year-round programs of supervised recreation. 
Muskegon’s total recreation budget will be 
$16,000, Muskegon Heights’ $11,600. Both cities 
will appoint full-time recreation directors; 
Muskegon Heights has set up a department of 
recreation representing the city, the board of 
education, and the war chest. 


| September 


Cleveland to Rebuild Airport 


Cleveland, Ohio, is planning to place the op- 
eration of the municipal airport in the utilities 
department and the Ohio Supreme Court recent. 
ly held that a municipal airport is a utility 
(City of Toledo v. Jenkins) which makes it 
possible for the city to issue revenue bonds. 
Prior to the war in order to encourage private 
investment the city had granted long-term 
leases on airport land and airline companies put 
up their own hangars with the result that the 
city had no control over the buildings or land, 
The practice of granting long-term leases to 
commercial airlines and other private companies 
has been discontinued and existing leases are 
being renegotiated. The city plans to spend 
$5,000,000 in rebuilding the airport after the 
war and intends to own and maintain all build- 
ings and make charges on a landing-fee basis— 
a fixed amount for a certain number of flights 
in a specified period. 


Airport Expansion 


Dallas, Texas, has spent nearly $1,000,000 
this year on its program of airport expansion 
and is about to sell more securities to finance 
additional developments. A bond issue of $5,- 
000,000 for airports was approved by the voters 
in December, 1943. . . . The county board in 
Milwaukee county, Wisconsin, has ordered that 
all power, light and telephone lines in the vicin- 
ity of the county airport be placed under- 
ground and has acted to acquire land for longer 
runways. 


Junior Police 


Indianapolis has 2,700 boys who serve as 
junior police. The idea was originated by the 
Office of Civilian Defense and has been fos- 
tered chiefly by men who have taken the train- 
ing for auxiliary policemen and also by the 
Indianapolis police department. The schools co- 
operated in supplying names of boys. 


Small City Acquires Electric Plant 


The city of Sidney, Nebraska (3,388), re- 
cently secured possession of the local electric 
properties of the Consumer’s Public Power Dis- 
trict for which the voters had approved $740,- 
000 in revenue bonds. This climaxes two-and- 
one-half years of proceedings including litigation 
in district courts and in the state supreme court. 
. . . The city of Madison, Wisconsin (67,447), 
now owns about one-fifteenth of the total shares 
of stock in the local bus company which were 
acquired through court action to reimburse the 
city for the cost of removing street car tracks. 
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Public Projects Recently Approved 


The voters of Norman, Oklahoma (11,429), 
recently approved a bond issue totalling $275,- 
000 for civic improvements including construc- 
tion of a 66-bed hospital in cooperation with 
the Federal Works Agency. The hospital will 
be built at a cost of $95,000 with the FWA 
supplying $78,000 of this amount. Other proj- 
ects included in the bond issue are for water 
supply improvements, repair and improvements 
to the city’s sewer system, and the construction 
of a fire station. . The city council of 
Youngstown, Ohio, has authorized officials to 
proceed with securing bids on the construction 
and equipment of a new $175,000 garbage dis- 
posal incinerator. Darien, Connecticut, 
plans to use steel grid sections two feet by 12% 
feet in constructing a sheet-asphalt highway. 
.. . Fort Pierce, Florida, has applied to the 
Federal Works Agency for a 50 per cent grant 
to install a water softening plant and provide 
additional water facilities to meet the critical 
needs of the city and a naval training base. 


Juvenile Bureau in Police Department 


The Baltimore police department early this 
year set up a juvenile protective bureau to 
handle minor complaints which are adjusted if 
possible by counseling of the child and the par- 
ents thus saving the child from a juvenile court 
record and curbing juvenile delinquency. The 
personnel of the bureau consists of a police 
department inspector as supervisor, two ser- 
geants and one patrolman detailed in plain 
clothes, and one policewoman. In the first three 
months of its existence the bureau handled 85 
cases involving offenses ranging from the throw- 
ing of snow balls to auto theft. 


New Joint City-County Health Building 


Panama City, Florida (11,610), will be the 
site of a health center building constructed with 
a grant of $63,000 from the Federal Works 
Agency and will serve as the headquarters of 
the Bay County health unit which will be 
financed jointly by the city, county, state, and 
federal governments. The federal grant will pay 
the entire cost of erecting the modern fireproof 
building with 5,000 square feet of floor space 
including provision for laboratories, X-ray, and 
general clinic examination rooms, reception 
space, demonstration room, nurses’ room, doc- 


tors’ offices, sanitary engineer’s office, and other 
facilities. 


Salary Trends in Two States 


A study made by the Michigan Municipal 
League of salaries and wages paid 47 positions 
in 42 Michigan cities as of February, 1944, 
shows that there is more relation between geo- 
graphical proximity to the Detroit industrial 
area, a high wage center, and salary paid than 
there is in city-size group and salary paid. The 
extent to which salaries have been increased 
by the war emergency is brought out in a study 
of 65 Washington cities by the Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research of the University of Wash- 
ington. With 1929 salaries as the base the aver- 
age 1943 salary index ranged from 105 for 
health officer to 186 for street superintendent. 
Only four positions had indices of less than 120. 
City-wide indices for all positions ranged from 
99 in Wenatchee to 264 in Kirkland, and the 
median index was 121. 


Personnel News From Here and There 


Municipal employees in Miami Beach, Florida, 
receiving $250 or less per month received their 
fourth pay raise in two years effective May 1. 
Increases are made on a sliding scale starting 
at 10 per cent for those in the $150 or less 
bracket and decreasing to 2% per cent for em- 
ployees earning $250 or more. . . . Toledo, Ohio, 
has authorized the purchase of 10 new two-way 
radio sets to offset decreases in police depart- 
ment personnel. . . . In a case involving a 
Vicksburg city fireman, the Mississippi supreme 
court has upheld the constitutionality of a 1940 
act requiring cities of more than 10,000 popula- 
tion to maintain pensions for police and firemen. 
. . . Cincinnati, Ohio, last month adopted an 
ordinance authorizing the city manager during 
the war and six months thereafter to use regu- 
lar employees during their vacation periods and 
holidays where there is a manpower shortage. 
Such employees will receive extra pay. 


City Cannot Find Building Code 


City officials of Salisbury, Maryland, were 
embarrassed recently when they could not find 
the original copy of their building code adopted 
18 years ago and were forced to drop a court 
case to enforce a certain provision. The only 
record of passage by the council is by number 
137, but an ordinance adopted later is also num- 
bered 137. As the original copy of the code 
cannot be found there is no legal proof that the 
ordinance was ever adopted despite a number of 
printed copies in existence. A new ordinance 
is being prepared. 
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State Building Code for Cities 


The state housing authority in Connecticut is 
preparing a new state building code for volun- 
tary local adoption and enforcement. A study 
of existing codes in cities of the state showed 
that most of them are out of date because of 
the difficulty of securing necessary funds and 
personnel for revision work. Where permits are 
not required for electrical installations and no 
regular inspections are made many hazards have 
resulted—in some localities 70 per cent of the 
fires have been caused by defective wiring. 
Connecticut will be the third to develop a state 
building code, Ohio and Wisconsin being the 
other two cities which have such codes. 


Gross Receipts Tax on Utilities 


The city council of Buffalo, New York, re- 
cently voted to continue for another year the 
one per cent gross income tax on utilities doing 


business in the city. The annual revenue from 
this tax which was first adopted in 1937 is more 
than $300,000. The tax cannot be added to bills 
of consumers and applies only to income re- 
ceived from transactions conducted wholly 
within the city limits. 


Postwar Projects in Connecticut 


Thirty-four Connecticui cities and towns rep- 
resenting 55 per cent of the state’s population 
plan postwar public works projects and long- 
time construction totaling $122,338,417, accord- 
ing to a preliminary survey by the Connecticut 
state postwar planning council. Only a small 
percentage of the projects are in the blueprint 
stage; predominant types of projects are better 
transportation, educational, and_ recreational 
facilities, water systems, sewers and sewage 
plants. Thirty-nine cities have taken steps to 
provide funds to finance these improvements 
including reserve funds in a few cities. 











| Personnel Exchange Service 








POSITIONS OPEN 


ie eayg Ou10, City PLANNING CoMMIS- 
sion. Principal Planner, $6,000 to $7,000; 
Associate Planner, $4,000 to $4,500; Senior 
Planner (two positions), $3,200 to $3,800; Chief 
of Research (urban), $5,500 to $6,500; Re- 
search Assistant, $3,000 to $4,000; Delineator, 
$4,500 to $5,000; other drafting and engineering 
positions, $3,100 to $4,500. Make application to 
Sherwood L. Reeder, director of master plan- 
ning, City Planning Commission, Cincinnati 2. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, City Housinc Av- 
THORITY. Executive Director. To be selected in 
a nation-wide unassembled examination, the di- 
rector will be responsible for the technical plan- 
ning and administration of the city’s new pro- 
gram of slum clearance and low-cost housing. 
Salary $5,500 per year, plus $30.64 per month 
cost-of-living bonus. Closing date October 30. 
Further information and application form may 
be obtained from City Service Commission, 
716 city hall, Milwaukee 2. 

Houston, Texas. Assistant Civil Service Di- 
rector. No residence requirements, no closing 
date for filing applications. Starting salary open. 
For further information write the Civil Service 
Commission, 909 city hall, Houston 2. 

DALLAS, TEXAS, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE. Director of the Juvenile Bureau. 
City seeks applications from women with two 
years of postgraduate work in social science and 


at least three years’ experience in social service 
work. Salary $3,000 to $4,500 a year. Send 
applications to V. R. Smitham, acting city 
manager. 


APPOINTMENTS 


WILLIAM E. HANSEN, a utilities and construc- 
tion engineer with the War Department, has 
been appointed city manager of Monterey, 
California. 

Harry W. Lott, city clerk and deputy engi- 
neer for the past 17 years, has been appointed 
first city manager of East Lansing, Michigan. 

LeRoy Prien, manager of the water and 
light department of Marion, Kansas, has been 
appointed city manager of Sterling, Kansas, to 
succeed Robert Peart who has become the first 
manager of Neosho, Missouri. 

Wayne E. Tuompson, who has done graduate 
work in public administration at the University 
of California, has been appointed assistant city 
manager of Richmond, California. He was in 
the naval service from 1940 to 1942 and the last 
two years has been naval security coordinator 
and superintendent of plant protection at a 
shipyard in Richmond. 


Guy WHITMAN, superintendent of the water 
department of Goldsboro, North Carolina, has 
been appointed city manager of Roxboro, North 
Carolina. 
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New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 





The Pick of the Month : 





——— 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF VETERANS IN THE 
PusLic SERVICE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. August, 1944. 8pp. 

Presents a practical approach as to how much 
and what preference may be given to veterans 
without neglecting the public interest. Another 
recent CSA report is Veterans’ Preference—A 
Challenge and an Opportunity, listed in this 
section of the June issue, page 189. 


THE PRESERVATION OF PUBLIC RECORDS. 
Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. July, 
1944, 12pp. 35 cents. : 


This report raises basic administrative and 
policy questions on the care and disposition of 
public records and discusses such topics as nec- 
essary legislation, organization, inventory, stor- 
age facilities, planning for the future, and how 
long to keep records. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


AIRPORTS AND THE Courts. By Charles S. 
Rhyne. National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, 730 Jackson Place, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 1944. 222pp. $5. 

DirecTtorY OF NortH DAKOTA MUNICIPAL OF- 
FICIALS, 1944-45. League of North Dakota 
Municipalities, Bismarck. July, 1944. 35pp. 
$2. 4 

FEDERAL DEMOBILIZATION ProGRAMS. Council 
of State Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. August, 1944. 27pp. 50 cents. 

THE LIQUIDATION OF WAR PRODUCTION; CAN- 
CELLATION OF WAR CONTRACTS AND DISPOSAL 
OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED PLANTS AND SUR- 
pLuSES. By A. D. H. Kaplan. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 330 West 42 Street, New 
York 18. 1944. 133pp. $1.50. 

MUNICIPAL REGULATION OF Docs IN OREGON 
Citres. Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Service and League of Oregon Cities, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene. June, 1944. 12pp. 

MUNICIPAL RESEARCH BurREAUS; A STUDY OF 
THE NATION’s LEADING CITIZEN-SUPPORTED 
Acencies. By Norman N. Gill. American 
Council on Public Affairs, 2153 Florida Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 1944. 
178pp. $3 cloth; $2.50 paper. 

OrriciaL Directory, 1944-45. Bulletin, August, 
1944. League of South Dakota Municipalities, 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion. 
Pp. 15-31. 

PostwaR EMPLOYMENT AND THE LIQUIDATION 
OF WaR PropuctTion. Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17. July, 1944. 23pp. 

ROSTER OF STATE AND LOCAL OFFICIALS OF THE 
STATE OF INDIANA, 1944. Division of Ac- 


counting and Statistics, state house, Indian- 
apolis. April, 1944. 69pp. 

SEVEN STEPS TOWARD SIMPLIFIED OFFICE PRO- 
cepuRES. By A. H. Stricker. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 330 West 42 Street, New 
York 18. 1943. 150pp. $1.75. 


EDUCATION 


NATIONAL Go-To-ScHooLt Drive, 1944-45. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and United States Office of 
Education. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1944. 19pp. 5 cents. 


FINANCE 


County FINaANces: 1942 (CoMPENDIUM). Bu- 
reau of the Census. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1944. 490pp. $1. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF STATE AND LocaL TAX 
Errort. By J. Wilner Sundelson and S. J. 
Mushkin. Social Security Board, Washington 
25, D. C. June, 1944. 131pp. 


OccUPATIONAL LICENSE ORDINANCE. Ordinance 
No. 220, June 20, 1944. City Clerk, city hall, 
Fort Myers, Florida. 

PROPOSALS FOR MODERNIZING DetTROIT’s BUDGET 
ProcepurE. By J. M. Leonard. Detroit Bu- 
reau of Governmental Research, Inc., 1050 
Buhl Building, Detroit 26. October, 1943. 
26pp. 35 cents. 

WARTIME CONFERENCE PAPERS, 1944; PAPERS 
DELIVERED AT THE CLEVELAND CONFERENCE 
OF THE MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS Asso- 
CIATION OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
The Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. Municipal Finance, entire issue, August, 
1944. 
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FIRE 


PROCEEDINGS OF Forty-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING, PHILADELPHIA, May 8-11, 1944. Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 60 Battery- 
march Street, Boston 10. Quarterly, entire 
issue, July, 1944. 


LIBRARIES 


THE LIBRARY IN THE COMMUNITY;*PAPERS’PRE- 
SENTED BEFORE THE LIBRARY INSTITUTE AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, AUGUST 23-28, 
1943. Edited by Leon Carnovsky and Lowell 
Martin. University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37. June, 1944. 238pp. 
$2.50. 


PERSONNEL 


CIVILIAN TRAINING; GUIDE FOR COMMANDING 
Orricers. Army Service Forces, Washington, 
D. C. June, 1944. 22pp. 

IMPROVING FIRE EQUIPMENT OPERATION 
THROUGH FIREMEN TRAINING. Board of Con- 
trol for Vocational Education, Lansing 4, 
Michigan. June, 1944. 20pp. 

MAKING AND’ USING INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
Ratincs. By George D. Halsey. Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, New York. 1944. 
149pp. $2.50. 

(1) A PROGRAM FOR SUPERVISORS IN THE FED- 
ERAL SERVICE. 8pp. (2) SUGGESTION Sys- 
TEMS; A SELECTED LIST OF REFERENCES. 
24pp. United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington 25, D. C. 1944. 

SAFETY SuBJECTS. Department of Labor. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
January, 1944. 152pp. 20 cents. 

SALARIES OF DIRECTORS OF PUBLIC SAFETY AND 
POLICEMEN IN VARIOUS VIRGINIA CITIES AND 
Towns. League of Virginia Municipalities, 
902 Travelers Building, Richmond 19. July, 
1944. 7pp. 25 cents. 

WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION FOR PUBLIC EM- 
PLOYEES. By Leifur Magnusson. Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1944. 43pp. $1.50. 

PLANNING 

(1) BurtpiInc Copes—AN EssENTIAL TOOL IN 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT. 15pp. (2) CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE ACTIVITIES IN THE FIELD OF 
PostTwAR PLANNING. 16pp. Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Washington 
6, D.C. 1944. 

A Hanppook or Map Sympors. New York 
Department of Commerce, state capitol, Al- 
bany. 1944. 36pp. 

OFFICERS OF LocAL OFFICIAL URBAN PLANNING 
ORGANIZATIONS. Revised edition. National 


Housing Agency, Washington 25, D. C. July, 


1944. 15pp. 
PLAN FOR PusBLIC RECREATIONAL AREAS, 
Louis, MIssouRI. 
342 civil court house, St. Louis. 
1944. 39pp. 


ST. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


City Plan Commission, 
January, 








A Post-War PuBLic Works PROGRAM FOR THE 
City or HoMewoop, ALABAMA. Post-War 
Planning Committee, city council, city hall, 
Homewood. 1944. 36pp. 

SYRACUSE ON TRIAL. Syracuse-Onondaga Post- 
War Planning Council, 301 East Washington 
Street, Syracuse 2, New York. 1944. Up. 


paged. $5. 
POLICE 


Roster. International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, 918 F Street, N. W., Washington 4, 
D. C. May, 1944. 95pp. 


TRAFFIC 

AccIpENT Facts, 1944 Epit1on. National Safe- 
ty Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6. 1944. 96pp. 50 cents. 

TRAFFIC CoURTS ON TRIAL; A NATIONAL PRo- 
GRAM FOR IMPROVING TRAFFIC CourRTS. Na- 
tional Committee on Traffic Law Enforce- 
ment, 744 Broad Street, Newark 2, New 
Jersey. June, 1944. 20pp. 


UTILITIES 


ORDINANCES, RULES AND REGULATIONS. Depart- 
ment of Water Works, city hall, Cincinnati. 
July, 1944. 37pp. 

INITIAL StuDY OF AIR TRANSPORTATION. Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington 6, D. C. January, 


1944. 63pp. 

THE Power INDUSTRY AND THE Pus tic Iny- 
TEREST. By Edward Eyre Hunt, editor. 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42 
Street, New York 18. February, 1944. 
261pp. $2. 


Pusiic RuRAL ELECTRIFICATION. By Frederick 
W. Muller. American Council on Public Af- 
fairs, 2153 Florida Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton 8, D. C. 1944. 183pp. $3 cloth; $2.50 
paper. 

RESULTS OF PUBLICLY-OWNED ELEcTRIC Sys- 
TEMS. Eighth edition. Burns and McDonnell 
Engineering Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 
1944. 447pp. $10. 

(1) SEWER CHARGES OR RENTALS IMPOSED BY 
VARIOUS VIRGINIA CITIES. 6pp. 25 cents. 
(2) WATER RATES IN VIRGINIA CiTIEs. 10pp. 
25 cents. League of Virginia Municipalities, 
902 Travelers Building, Richmond 19. 1944. 

Stupy oF AiR TRAFFIC CONTROL: Report NO. 
1, PRINCIPLES OF PRESENT Day AIR TRAFFIC 
Controt. Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Washington, D. C. June, 1943. 47pp. 


WELFARE 


COMMUNITY HEALTH AND WELFARE EXPENDI- 
TURES IN WARTIME, 1942 AND 1940—30 
Ursan AreEAS. By Edward E. Schwartz and 
Eloise R. Sherman. Children’s Bureau, Wash- 

ington 25, D. C. 1944. 7Opp. 








